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THE ART OF ACTING. 


HAT well-known and able writer, Ouida—who, as a 
woman of letters, does not confine herself to the 
production of novels, but excels also in the literature 
of polemics—has been reading Mr. Irving’s recent 
lecture on the Art of Acting, and has discussed it in 
the pages of The Nineteenth Century. For Mr. 
Irving himself she has nothing but compliments, 
evidently sincere. She speaks of the lecture as 
“‘ eloquent,” and of its author as possessing “ great 
gifts nobly used.” He is, she declares emphatically, “a man of 
undoubted genius,” with “ poetic instincts ’’—“‘ a striking example 
of the power of talent to find its own vocation through the most 
adverse circumstances.” Further, she praises ‘“‘ the brilliancy, 
distinction, and freedom”’ of the Lyceum. Her essay is full of 
appreciation of Mr. Irving alike as a personality, an actor, and a 
manager. But of the aforesaid lecture Ouida falls foul. She does 
not deny, as some extremists have denied, that acting is an 
art at all; what she says is that it is ‘“‘a reflex art, not self- 
originating and self-contained.” The actor, she says, ‘‘ must 
have his part ere he can speak ; and this is what constitutes, I will 
not say an inferiority, but a certain helplessness, in the art of 
acting, from which the other arts are free.” 

Acting, urges Ouida, cannot be placed in the same category as 
literature, music, painting, sculpture, because, whereas the man 
of letters and the musician require, for their purposes, only pen, 
ink, and paper—while the painter needs only his brush and his 
colours, and the sculptor only his clay—the actor cannot move a 
step without the author whose words it is his business to recite. 
‘‘He must have the already invented and perfected work of 
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another in his hands before he can himself produce and present 
anything.” Now, it can hardly be supposed that in asserting 
this Ouida conceives herself to be laying down a novel proposition. 
She is really uttering, and dwelling upon, a truism. We all know 
that the player, pure and simple—as differentiated from the 
entertainer, who may possibly be the author of his own “ patter”’ 
—is dependent upon the playwright for his text. It is perfectly 
true, as Ouida says, that when Mr. Irving desired to represent 
Charles I. he was compelled to go to Mr. Wills—or to somebody 
else—for a drama embodying the individuality of that monarch. 
But what of that? In what way does the fact prove that acting 
is a lower form of art than literature and music, painting and 
sculpture? Each art has its own laws, by which it lives, and 
moves, and has its being. The poet and the musician place theig 
thoughts upon paper; the actor incarnates his ideas in his oy 
person. The pictorial artist paints upon canvas or draws 
paper; the actor is himself the picture he desires to sul 
The sculptor works upon clay ; the actor informs his own ph 
with imagination, decorates it with appropriate attire, and 
it in motion according to the effect he wishes to achieve. 

“ Acting,” insists Ouida, “is an art placed on another 
the art, of course, of the playwright. The statement is undeni ‘ 
but in what respect is it derogatory to acting? Art is 
creation of the beautiful and the impressive: the precise procé 
by which that creation is achieved is a matter of comparati 
indifference. Each art has its own methods. The pictorial 
artist paints or draws on the flat; the sculptor gives you 
substance as well as form ; the actor breathes into the substance 
anjl inspires it with life. At his best and highest, the player 
combines and surpasses the merits of the painter and the sculptor ; 
he furnishes in his own person substance, form, and colour, to 
which he superadds speech and movement, the glance of the eye, 
the eloquence of feature. He is painter, sculptor, orator, in one. P 
He is even more than that. He is observer and thinker as well. 
This is admitted even by Ouida, who recalls the remark ot 
Napoleon that he had never understood the drift of the close ot 
Cinna. until he saw the part of Augustus acted by Monvel—then 
realising for the first time that the concluding words of Augustus 
were intended to be inspired, not by clemency, but by craft. No 
doubt a bad or a mediocre actor may, and often does, misunder- 
stand and obscure the meaning of his author. On the other 
hand, a great, an intelligent actur will not only illustrate, but 
enhance and intensify, that meaning. ‘‘ We know,” says Ouida 
towards the end of her essay, ‘‘ that a clever actor will make 
of some trifling and obscure part an interesting and conspicuous 
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role by his mere skill of treatment and power of conception. 
Many of the modern plays which have been placed on the 
London stage within the last few years, especially within the 
last few seasons, and considered eminently successful with and 
by the London public, are weak in composition, and devoid of 
any value as literature ; when read, they are seen to possess no 
single literary quality ; it is to the art of the actor who has breathed 
life into their dry husks that they owe all their welcome from the 
public. . . It is entirely the talent of the actor which clothes 
with flesh the dry bones of these skeletons; and it is no slight 
talent which can persuade the public that these poor bones do 
move and breathe, and in any measure resemble themselves.” 
n art which can do this ought not to be depreciated as Ouida 
jates it. It speaks for itself. Its importance, its value, are 
Observer, thinker, orator, painter, sculptor—the ideally 
is all these in one. He is “‘ dependent,” says Ouida in 
passage, ‘‘on many extraneous aids and much pre- 
sistance. He is not fora moment able to dispense 
The greatest King Lear would be impotent with 
nept Cordelia.” No doubt an actor is liable to have 
efforts marred by the inefficiency of colleagues ; but, 
results of his art might be impaired by such a cause, 
j ould, nevertheless, be there sufficiently in evidence. 
, it might happen that even the incompetency of his 
ers would not succeed in detracting from the force or 
y of his assumption. In acted drama, the most conspicuous 
ayer is, admittedly, dependent to a certain degree upon the 
characters brought jnto association with him ; on the other hand, 
there are monologues.in which he could, if he desired, adequately 
impress the auditor with a sense of his capacity as an artist. 
Elsewhere, again, Ouida, once more insisting upon a truism, 
notes, in disparagement of the actor, that, whereas ‘‘the other 
arts can exist without any human sympathy, are often at their 
greatest when it is refused to them,” the player, “ without 
applause and popularity, is nothing.” Itis certainly the case 
that acting is intended to be witnessed ; players have before now 
paused and posed before their looking-glasses, but it has been 
only in the way of experiment, not because of any personal 
satisfaction that could be derived. Unquestionably the actor 
must have his spectators, his audience; but is that not almost 
equally the case with the man of letters, the musician, the 
sculptor? Much as those artists might delight, in secret, in the 
products of their fancy and their labour, they would hardly care 
to go on producing great works for no other edification than their 
own. The poet, if his song does not reach the heart of his 
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another in his hands before he can himself produce and present 
anything.” Now, it can hardly be supposed that in asserting 
this Ouida conceives herself to be laying down a novel proposition. 
She is really uttering, and dwelling upon, a truism. We all know 
that the player, pure and simple—as differentiated from the 
entertainer, who may possibly be the author of his own “‘ patter” 
—is dependent upon the playwright for his text. It is perfectly 
true, as Ouida says, that when Mr. Irving desired to represent 
Charles I. he was compelled to go to Mr. Wills—or to somebody 
else—for a drama embodying the individuality of that monarch. 
But what of that? In what way does the fact prove that acting 
is a lower form of art than literature and music, painting and 
sculpture? Each art has its own laws, by which it lives, and 
moves, and has its being. The poet and the musician place their 
thoughts upon paper; the actor incarnates his ideas in his own 
person. The pictorial artist paints upon canvas or draws upon 
paper; the actor is himself the picture he desires to submit. 
The sculptor works upon clay ; the actor informs his own physique 
with imagination, decorates it with appropriate attire, and sets 
it in motion according to the effect he wishes to achieve. 

“ Acting,” insists Ouida, ‘is an art placed on another art ””— 
the art, of course, of the playwright. The statement is undeniable ; 
but in what respect is it derogatory to acting? Art is the 
creation of the beautiful and the impressive: the precise process 
by which that creation is achieved is a matter of comparative 
indifference. Each art has its own methods. The pictorial 
artist paints or draws on the flat; the sculptor gives you 
substance as well as form ; the actor breathes into the substance 
anjl inspires it with life. At his best and highest, the player 
combines and surpasses the merits of the painter and the sculptor; 
he furnishes in his own person substance, form, and colour, to 
which he superadds speech and movement, the glance of the eye, 
the eloquence of feature. He is painter, sculptor, orator, in one. 
He is even more than that. He is observer and thinker as well. 
This is admitted even by Ouida, who recalls the remark ot 
Napoleon that he had never understood the drift of the close ot 
Cinna. until he saw the part of Augustus acted by Monvel—then 
realising for the first time that the concluding words of Augustus 
were intended to be inspired, not by clemency, but by craft. No 
doubt a bad or a mediocre actor may, and often does, misunder- 
stand and obscure the meaning of his author. On the other 
hand, a great, an intelligent actor will not only illustrate, but 
enhance and intensify, that meaning. ‘‘ We know,” says Ouida 
towards the end of her essay, “‘ that a clever actor will make 
of some trifling and obscure part an interesting and conspicuous 
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role by his mere skill of treatment and power of conception. 
Many of the modern plays which have been placed on the 
London stage within the last few years, especially within the 
last few seasons, and considered eminently successful with and 
by the London public, are weak in composition, and devoid of 
any value as literature ; when read, they are seen to possess no 
single literary quality ; it is to the art of the actor who has breathed 
life into their dry husks that they owe all their welcome from the 
public. . . It is entirely the talent of the actor which clothes 
with fiesh the dry bones of these skeletons; and it is no slight 
talent which can persuade the public that these poor bones do 
move and breathe, and in any measure resemble themselves.” 
An art which can do this ought not to be depreciated as Ouida 
depreciates it. It speaks foritself. Its importance, its value, are 
obvious. Observer, thinker, orator, painter, sculptor—the ideally 
fine actor is all these in one. He is “ dependent,” says Ouida in 
another passage, “‘on many extraneous aids and much pre- 
arranged assistance. He is not fora moment able to dispense 
with support. The greatest King Lear would be impotent with 
a vulgar or inept Cordelia.” No doubt an actor is liable to have 
his highest efforts marred by the inefficiency of colleagues ; but, 
though the results of his art might be impaired by such a cause, 
the art would, nevertheless, be there sufficiently in evidence. 
Moreover, it might happen that even the incompetency of his 
supporters would not succeed in detracting from the force or 
beauty of his assumption. In acted drama, the most conspicuous 
player is, admittedly, dependent to a certain degree upon the 
characters brought jnto association with him ; on the other hand, 
there are monologues.in which he could, if he desired, adequately 
impress the auditor with a sense of his capacity as an artist. 
Elsewhere, again, Ouida, once more insisting upon a truism, 
notes, in disparagement of the actor, that, whereas ‘‘ the other 
arts can exist without any human sympathy, are often at their 
greatest when it is refused to them,” the player, ‘ without 
applause and popularity, is nothing.” It is certainly the case 
that acting is intended to be witnessed ; players have before now 
paused and posed before their looking-glasses, but it has been 
only in the way of experiment, not because of any personal 
satisfaction that could be derived. Unquestionably the actor 
must have his spectators, his audience; but is that not almost 
equally the case with the man of letters, the musician, the 
sculptor? Much as those artists might delight, in secret, in the 
products of their fancy and their labour, they would hardly care 
to go on producing great works for no other edification than their 
own. The poet, if his song does not reach the heart of his 
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contemporaries, is at least hopeful that it will reach that of 
posterity. For a time painters might paint, musicians might 
compose, for their own pleasure ; but an art which fed only upon 
itself, which did not look for comprehension and approval from 
without, would soon expire from lack of nourishment and 
inspiration. 

In its essence, Ouida’s essay on acting as an artis an attack 
upon the artist as executant. All that she says would apply with 
almost equal inappropriateness to the instrumentalist. and the 
vocalist. These, too, devote themselves to a ‘‘ reflex’ art ; these, 
too, are dumb unless their text is provided. They cannot get on 
without the composer, unless they themselves compose. And yet 
Herr Sauer, Herr Burmester, and Madame Calvé are recognised 
as artists, and as artists, moreover, of the first rank. They are 
at least as much honoured in the world of art as Brahms and 
Humperdinck. They are honoured, not only because they are 
perfect as interpreters, but because they often ‘‘ snatch a grace 
beyond the reach” of those whose products they perform. They 
confer a voice upon the dead, dull notes of the musical inventor. 
Without the vocalist or the instrumentalist the composer would 
be nought. Without the actor the playwriter would naturally 
not exist. He might publish his writings, but they could be 
studied and judged as literature only, not as drama intended to 
be acted. It is not sufficient for a dramatist to print his drama: 
the cold type cannot take the place of the living and moving 
actor, with his speaking countenance, his vocal charm, his 
eloquent gesture, his significant demeanour, his appropriate 
costume. A play, like a sonata or a song, must be interpreted. 
On paper it is lifeless—as a play. It may be beautiful in thought 
and in expression, and, so far, can and may exist by itself; but, 
unrepresented, it does not fulfil the laws of its being. The instru- 
mentalist, the vocalist, make music live; they accord to it the 
highest interpretation of which it is susceptible. The actor does 
with his material even more. Music appeals only to the 
sympathetic ear; the player appeals to ear, and eye, and intelli- 
gence. He is, or should be, the perfect embodiment of an idea, 
and of an idea which he does a good deal to strengthen and 
dignify. The best commentators upon Shakspere have been the 
actors, because, by virtue of their artistic temperament, they have 
been able to read into the poet’s lines notions which had escaped 
the dryasdusts and the critics. We repeat, the actor, at his best, 


not only interprets, but enhances and intensifies; he creates as 
well as expounds. 
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MADAME SARAH BERNMARDT. 


AS PRINCESSE LOINTAINE. 
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Portraits. 





MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT. 


‘ original portrait we publish of this illustrious tragédienne 

represents her in her most recent part of Princesse Lointaine, 
M. Rostaud’s dramatic poem, in which she personates a Princess 
of the age which is known as “ once upon atime.” Her figure 
as graceful as ever, her voice as silvery, her technical skill aS 
complete, her dramatic genius as fresh, Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
seems to have made the years stop their devouring progress ; and 
those who have known her these last two decades strain their 
eyes in vain to see where time is writing his marks. Neverthe- 
less, it is certain that she is older than when M. Alexandre Dumas 
observed of M. Clairin’s picture, representing her with a canine 
monster at her feet, ‘‘ I see a dog and a bone.” Herslender form 
was then a joke; she has only lately grown into fitter proportion. 
Some good people of the “‘ high-collared”” sort have found fault 
with her for the largeness of the place she has managed to occupy 
in the minds of the public. They cannot forgive her for her varied 
genius. An authoress, a painter, a sculptor, a lover of the quaint 
and the beautiful, she may well exhibit her pictures, and print 
her plays, and express opinions upon things that many with less 
title to talk about them presume to teach. The French drama 
owes to Madame Sarah Bernhardt something like that which the 
English does to Mr. Irving, with whom she has much in common. 
When she came to the front Rachel had long been dead, and 
tragedy for the time being was extinct for want of an actress equal 
o the tasks it involves. Madame Bernhardt infused into its wasted 
limbs the new life which the then Comédie Francaise needed, 
and.the highest passions of the drama found once more a worthy 
interpreter. ‘‘It is curious,” she remarked some years ago to 
the writer, ‘‘ to think of the stories that are told of me. No, I do 
not sleep in a coffin, though I did so two or three times to 
familiarize myself with the idea of death. For a coffin is not so 
comfortable as a bed. Then, again, I hear that my favourite 
dishes are burnt cats, lizards’ tails, and peacocks’ brains. I once 
possessed the skeleton of a man who killed himself on account of 
a love disappointment; but I do not play at croquet with skulls. 
What is my theory of life? It is represented by the word ‘ will,’ 
as my theory of art is represented by the word ‘ nature.” 
‘Quand méme,’ you know, is my motto.” 
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Che Round Cable. 


MR. H. A. JONES ON THE RENASCENCE OF THE 
DRAMA. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


T will be remembered that, in the article which commenced the 
first number of the present series of The Theatre, a com- 
parison was drawn between the condition of the English drama 
of to-day and that of the stage some fifteen or sixteen years ago. 
The conclusion at which the writer arrived, apparently without 
very much difficulty, was overwhelmingly in favour of the present 
as against the past; and, indeed, I think it will be generally 
admitted by all candid critics that the English drama of to-day 
has nothing to fear from the result of a competition with any 
palmy days of recent date. As to the real, unmistakeable, 
undoubted “ palmy days” of the remoter past, that may be a 
different matter. But until we are all agreed as to what really 
were the palmy days of the drama, and who were the unquestion- 
ably genuine palm-bearers, discussion on that wider and more 
general issue may well be suspended. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, in his recently published reprint of 
essays and lectures on the subject between 1883 and 1894, shows 
his entire agreement with those who see legitimate and just 
cause for congratulation in the progress which has been made by 
the English drama during the past dozen years or so, and 
might well be excused if he had taken more credit to himself for 
his share in the good work than his native modesty has permitted 
him to claim. For Mr. Jones himself and Mr. Jones’s work, both 
on and off the stage, have unquestionably had much to do with the 
improvement which will, I think, be admitted by all but that 
small band of pessimists who can professionally see nothing good 
in the English dramatic art or the English dramatic literature of 
the day. Besides having displayed remarkable power, great 
ingenuity, and extraordinary versatility as a dramatist, Mr. Jones 
brought to the cause he has championed vigorously a strenuous 
sincerity and a singleness of purpose which could not fail to 
impress audiences and readers with a strong sense of the genuine- 
nese of the man, of the perfect faith and confidence he had in 
himself, and of his thorough and even passionately earnest 
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devotion to his art. It is just these qualities which attract 
followers and make converts, and it is the exercise of just such 
qualities as these which helps to make smooth the difficult path 
of progress. And hardly anywhere but on the stage is that path 
more difficult; hardly anywhere is there a greater variety of 
enemies to overcome; hardly anywhere are there a greater 
number of obstacles to clear out of the way. The envy, hatred, 
malice, and uncharitableness, which are always ready to shoot 
their poisoned arrows at any champion who seems to have the 
makings of success about him, are, perhaps, the least of the foes 
to be reckoned with in a battle of thissort. The dull, inert mass 
of mere stupidity, obstinacy, and prejudice, against which even 
the gods themselves have so often fought in vain, is a still more 
serious matter, and is only to be overcome, if it is ever absolutely 
overcome at all, by such dogged determination and persistence as 
are given to but few of the children of men. 

Mr. Jones explains very clearly in his preface how the matter 
looked to him when he came to consider it seriously. ‘‘ Ten or 
fifteen years ago,” he says, ‘‘ it seemed almost hopeless to look 
for any such change in the public taste as would allow the sincere 
treatment and representation of life upon our stage, or the success 
of any play that was not frankly theatrical, superficial, and 
addressed to a cockney crowd seeking amusement on the lowest 
and easiest terms. But I perceived, or thought I perceived, 
amongst playgoers, a growing dissatisfaction with the old, stale 
devices of the theatre, and a growing disposition to welcome a 
less childish and trivial form of English drama. Under these 
circumstances, it seemed permissible to speak of the difficulties 
that lay in the dramatist’s way, and to point out in what direction 
and along what lines an advance would be made.” How much he 
thinks things have since altered for the better Mr. Jones makes 
clear when he says: ‘‘ Had the play-going public of 1882 been the 
play-going public of 1894—+that is, if there had been in 1882 a 
body of cultivated playgoers sufficiently numerous to understand 
and welcome such plays as have recently been successful in some 
of our West-end theatres, not a single word of the following 
papers would have been written or spoken.” 

The Renascence of the English Drama, as the reprint is called, 
is an extremely interesting book, and should be read by all 
students and lovers of the stage. It is none the worse for the 
fact that, although agreement with the conclusions at which its 
author arrives will be almost universal, there is plenty of matter 
for thought, and even for dissent, in regard to some of his views, 
and to many of the arguments by which they are supported. 
For instance, almost everybody will agree with the contention 
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that there should be full recognition of the distinction between 
the art of the drama on the one hand and popular amusement on 
the other, and that the dramatist should aim at something much 
higher than giving careless and uninstructed audiences the 
opportunity of passing away an idle hour or so now and then. 
But it is too much to expect that average audiences—and it is 
the average audience, after all, that holds the balance—is ever 
going to arrive at such a point, or ought ever to be expected to 
arrive at such a point, as that it will pause to ask itself, when it 
thinks it is being amused, ‘“‘ Yes, but am I being amused in the 
right way ?”’ and then to set itself to argue why one way should 
be right and another wrong. It is certainly not to the interest 
of the stage that audiences should get it into their heads that 
their attitude towards the dramatist ought to be something like 
their attitude towards the preachers of the “‘ two hundred creeds,” 
for whom Mr. Jones seems to have such scant respect. The 
stage may be elevated into being the medium of perhaps the 
highest form of amusement—of amusement and interest combined 
—but the reason of its existence is, after all, that it should be that 
rather than a teaching machine. The dramatist as an expounder 
of dogma, as an instructor in difficult points in ethics, is, from 
my point of view at least, hopelessly out of place. 

Again, Mr. Jones demands for the dramatic author the right 
to portray all aspects of human life, all passions, and all opinions ; 
and claims for him ‘‘the freedom of search, the freedom of 
phrase, the freedom of treatment, that are allowed to the Bible 
and to Shakspere, that must necessarily be allowed to every 
writer and to every artist that sees humanity as a whole.” Why 
the Bible, which is absolutely irrelevant as an illustration to the 
point in question, should be brought into the discussion is not at all 
clear, and Mr. Jones’s reliance upon Shakspere in this connection 
is equally unfortunate—if only for the existence of the self- 
evident fact that there is hardly a single play of his the dialogue 
of which could be spoken on the stage as it was written, and does 
not call for judicious expurgation as a matter of the commonest 
and most elementary decency. But, apart from these considera- 
tions, this claim of Mr. Jones’s is just the cruz of the whole 
business, and the key to the whole position round which the 
fight about the stage is constantly raging. Many even of the 
warmest and most cousistent lovers of the stage and of the 
dramatic art—many even of those who can agree cordially with 
these demands of Mr. Jones’s up to a certain point—will decline, 
charm he never so wisely, to follow them to their strictly logical 
conclusions. To no form of art is absolute freedom allowed, nor, 
as many of us think, is it, strictly speaking, allowable. If you have 
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no official censor, you have to fall back on the law or on the 
censorship of public opinion—on the public sense of the fitting, 
the decent, and the moral, which no amount of sneering at Mrs. 
Grundy will do away with. And it will take a great deal to 
convince a good many of those amongst us who, not being 
of the Grundy family, are willing to think these matters 
out dispassionately and calmly, that it is either expedient 
or right to hand over doubtful points of decency and morals 
to the rough and ready arbitrament of a theatrical audience, 
composed, as it necessarily is, of all classes, with their strong and 
varying prejudices, their irrational likes and dislikes, and their 
naturally suspicious and combative tendencies. We have seen 
that since Mr. Jones formulated these views and put forward 
these demands, he has come to be more satisfied with the position 
of the dramatist, and it may be that in “such plays as have 
recently been successful in some of our West-end theatres” 
the dramatists have gone as far, and have had as much absolute 
freedom, as Mr. Jones wishes. Possibly The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, The Tempter, and 
John-a-Dreams—to take at random four plays representative 
of the class of which Mr. Jones speaks—indicate the high- 
water mark, for the present, of the ‘‘ daring” dramatic tide. 
There are certainly not wanting indications that public interest 
in the extraordinary personages and the remarkable histories, 
which so many plays which deal with what has been called the 
sex problem present, is decidedly at the ebb. And surely the 
complex troubles of the ordinary, average human soul should 
afford ample material for the thoughtful dramatist, without any 
necessity for that morbid hankering after unusual and unsavoury 
complications which threatens to alienate so many people from 
the theatre. It is not only by the parade of startling exceptions 
that you prove your rule. 

I had intended to stop here, but I find that there are two other 
points in Mr. Jones’s interesting book as to which I must liberate 
my mind. The first is perhaps a small matter, but, for all that, 
it is irritating to find such a want of a due sense of proportion as 
is evidenced in much of Mr. Jones’s criticism of the work of his 
predecessors—to take, for example, the quotations from Othello 
and Antony and Cleopatra with which Mr. Jones points certain 
objections to Our Boys and Ours, or the energy with which he 
' affirms the superiority of the love scenes in As You Like It and 
Romeo and Juliet over those of Mr. T. W. Robertson and Mr. 
Henry J. Byron. The universal application of such a scale of 
measurement would be rather disastrous in most cases, one may 
be excused for thinking. The second of my objections I must 
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take to the absolutely contemptuous manner in which Mr. Jones 
too often speaks of the public at large—the public whose only 
crime, so far as I can see, is that it has not been educated up toa 
proper level of xstheticism. What good end can be served by 
sneers at ‘‘a quantity of barren spectators in the Tottenham- 
court-road”; at “‘smug suburban villas”; at the ideal England 
of the future as “‘ a sort of Clapham Junction and its immediate 
neighbourhood ‘ writ large’”’ ; at those inevitable “‘ three gentle- 
men of Tooley-street”; at ‘“‘ the man in the billycock hat”; at 
‘“‘the virtuous dwellers in Peckham and Camberwell’’; at “ our 
Dalston of to-day”; at the experiences and opinions of the inhabi- 
tants of Kensington and Brixton? ‘This is all as cheap and as 
easy as it is unconvincing, and is altogether unworthy of a man 
of Mr. Jones’s intellectual grasp and capacity—of a man, let us 
say, who could write as fine a passage as the following, which I 
quote from the article on “‘ Religion and the Stage” :— 

“© human life! so varied, so vast, so complex, so rich and 
subtle in tremulous, deep organ-tones, and soft proclaim of silver 
flutes, so utterly beyond our spell and insight, who of us can 
govern the thunder and whirlwind of thy ventages to any utter- 
ance of harmony, or pluck out the heart of thy eternal mystery?”’ 

These are noble and pregnant words ; but in reading them it is 
well to remember that the eternal mystery of human life will 
baffle competent observers even in Brixton, Clapham, and the 
Tottenham-court-road ; and that, even among the classes who 
are typified by the billycock hat, he who knows how to look for 
them will find the same storm and stress of harassed, struggling 
souls, the same passionate human strife, and pathos, and tragedy, 
as exist in the politest and most esthetic circles. 


THE INTERVIEWING OF PLAYERS. 
By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


HERE is acertain café in Paris of which the nickname is 
the ‘“‘ M’as-tu vu?’’; and when it is added that the chief 
customers are actors not of the first rank, and that the remaining 
frequenters are mainly drawn from the ranks of these actors’ 
admirers, the reason of this nickname having been bestowed may 
occur to many readers. It is derived from the typical greeting 
of one such actor to another, ‘“‘ Ah! cher! Comment va? M’as-tu 
vu dans Raoul de Monsalvato?”’—or whatever may be the name 
of the part which the speaker is engaged in playing. The weak- 
ness is a natural as well as a humorous one, and it may be doubted 
if in this regard actors are really more completely egotistical than 
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the devoted followers of other professions, or sports. Who, for 
instance, has not been bored by “ shop”’ talk of various kinds, 
bar, university, golf, what you will, after dinner? The difference 
is that with the after-dinner talkers you do not as a rule find each 
one dwelling chiefly upon his own particular prowess and achieve- 
ments. And for the fact that this does happen with actors there 
is an explanation. This is found in the very nature of the calling, 
in which success turns now upon the power both to deserve and 
command it, again upon the mood or caprice of the public, and 
yet again upon a mere stroke of good luck, such as a particular 
part fitting a particular actor like a glove, or a particular situation 
being so inherently striking and dramatic that its interpretation 
by an actor who has a presence and knows his business trans- 
mutes him in the eyes and ears of the public to a person of 
hitherto unsuspected genius. 

What wonder if such an accidental success should turn the head 
of a man who has been ambitiously but vainly striving for years, 
and that the question, ‘‘ Have you seen me in so-and-so?” should 
come readiest to his tongue? What wonder, again, to take another 
possible case, if an actor possessed of merit, but not gifted with 
the temperament that dominates the public, should be apt to 
dwell in speech, or print, or both, directly or by inference, 
upon the excellent qualities of his past performances? All 
this is well enough in its way, and, recalling the conversation 
between Mr. Pell and Mr. Weller, sen., one may say that if actors 
like to ‘‘damn themselves in confidence ”’ at the ‘‘ M’as-tu vu?” 
or any corresponding place of entertainment in London, it is their 
affair ; it amuses them and hurts nobody. 

But there is another kind of ‘‘ M’as-tu vu ?’’-ing which is not so 
entirely unobjectionable, and that is the kind which occurs when 
one of the parties to the conversation is an actor and the other is 
an interviewer. This is, indeed, the complete breaking-down of 
the mystic and airy, but not the less irresistible, barrier which, 
until days still very recent, existed between the player and the 
large public, whose sympathies and admiration he has to conquer 
or has already conquered. Let us see what one of the best critics 
and one of the greatest enthusiasts for the stage who ever lived— 
Charles Lamb—has to say as to this matter. He wrote, in his 
essay “‘ On Some of the Old Actors,” that he was “ taking my 
afternoon solace upon a summer day upon the aforesaid terrace 
{in Gray’s Inn], when a comely, sad personage came towards me, 
whom from his grave air and deportment I judged to be one ot 
the old Benchers of the Inn.” Lamb, more swo, was passing him 
with a “sort of subindicative token of respect . . . when, 
the face turning full upon me, strangely identified itself with 
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that of Dodd. But could this sad, thoughtful countenance be 
the same vacant face of folly which I had hailed so often under 
circumstances of gaiety; which I had never seen without a 
smile, or recognized but as the usher of mirth ; that looked out 
so formally flat in Foppington, so impotently busy in Backbite ; 
so blankly divested of all meaning, or resolutely expressive of 
none, in Acres, in Fribble, and a thousand agreeable imper- 
tinences? . . . There is something strange as well as 
sad in seeing actors—your pleasant fellows particularly— 
subjected to and suffering the common lot; their fortunes, their 
casualties, their deaths, seem to belong to the scene, their actions 
to be amenable to poetic justice only.” And in a foot-note he 
tells this story, which bears closely upon the same question. 

‘“‘Dodd was a man of reading, and left at his death a choice 
collection of old English literature. I should judge him to have 
been a man of wit. I know one instance of an impromptu which 
no length of study could have bettered. My merry friend, Jem 
White, had seen him one evening in Aguecheek, and, recognizing 
Dodd the next day in Fleet-street, was irresistibly impelled to 
take off his hat and salute him as the identical knight of the pre- 
ceding evening with a ‘Save you, Sir Andrew.’ Dodd, not at all 
disconcerted at this unusual address from a stranger, with a 
courteous, half-rebuking wave of the hand, put him off with an 
* Away, Fool.’” 

There be some few of our finest actors nowadays who might 
not in such an encounter be found wanting either in the wit or 
in the courteous half-reprimand of Dodd. But how many 
thousands of players—and good players, too, as things go—would 
not rather court such a recognition? This they would do in 
exactly the same spirit in which they fill an interviewer “‘up to 
the chin,” as the Yankee has it, and beyond that, and further 
than he can hold, with all kinds of trivial details as to their own 
personality. ‘‘ For me and for my tragedy (and a tragic spectacle 
enough it is at times), thus stooping to your clemency, J beg 
your hearing patiently.” Unhappy interviewer, who has to 
listen to the constant gabbling of the player on one sole 
theme, and that a theme with all the modern histrion’s varia- 
tions on the philosopher's “‘ Ich bin ein Ich.” And if he would 
only leave it there, but that may not be; it is “‘ Ich bin ein Ich ” 
who does this, that, and t’other infinitely better than anybody 
else has done or will do. ‘J make up in quite a different way.’’ 
“‘T have my grease paints prepared in a way of my own.” 
«‘ T was the first person to introduce that business, you know, 
where I rush up to the table and drop the knife point down- 
wards, in The Bonanza Bully.” ‘When I played Charles 
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Surface, I went quite away from the traditional business. You 
see J remembered Dieudonné in—dear me, what was the name 
of that piece at the Gymnase? Well, anyhow, you remember 
his business in the second act. No? Well, you see it 
was like this.” And then follows half an hour of lengthy 
description, followed by ‘I don’t mean to say that he did 
it so rattling well, but you see J thought something 
like it would come in very well in the screen scene ”’— 
and then more description, and so on and so on. Now, 
all this destroys—must inevitably destroy—the very thing 
which actors should jealously strive to preserve, the illusion, the 
glamour, of the stage. Only a limited number of initiates 
whose business takes them behind the footlights, and whose 
judgment is not likely to be affected by the not amazing or 
recondite knowledge there to be acquired, should be acquainted 
with the secrets of that queer prison-house. This blazon should 
not be to ears of mortals apt to cry, after they have read “‘ At 
Breakfast with Mr. Batten,” or “‘A Rehearsal at The Vanity,” 
“Oh! then that’s it! Well, there’s not so very much in that after 
all.” No, for the sake of .everyone’s true pleasure and dignity 
there should be, in private life between the player and the public, 
some barrier corresponding to the footlights in the theatre. The 
actor need not lead a hermit’s life, but he should be chary of 
talking of his art or revealing its secrets, whether in speech or in 
magazine articles. The ‘‘ Récite ton role, histrion!”’ of Alfred de 
Musset was undoubtedly rude ; but there was a sound sentiment 
underlying it. One can but hope that there will presently be a 
reaction against the M’as-tu vu ? business, which is now far too 
prevalent. 


QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE STAGE. 
By W. Davenport ADAMS. 


- the issue of this magazine for May, an editorial article,. 

discussing the subject of a Corporation of Actors, remarked 
that such a chartered and recognized body, ‘‘ besides testifying 
publicly to the more serious claims of the profession, would be 
able also to do much good within its own borders. Besides 
affecting public opinion outside, it would be in a position to create 
a public opinion in its own ranks. It could, and would, erect a 
standard of personal conduct in the affairs of life which, if steadily 
maintained, could not fail to benefit greatly our players as a class 
and as members of the body politic.” 

It seems singular that it should be necessary, at this time of 
day, to create a ‘public opinion” in “ the profession”—a 
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‘standard of personal conduct” by which all its members 
should order themselves and be judged. And yet this is so. 
In so saying I refer, of course, to what may be called the rank 
and file of the army of players in England. Such a standard 
and such a public opinion have been advocated over and over again 
by Mr. Irving, and by other eminent managers and actors, who 
have shown themselves fully conscious of the dignity of their 
calling and.of the necessity of upholding that dignity before the 
world. It may be asserted safely of the leaders of the English 
stage that they have a high ideal of their craft, to the attainment 
of which they are devoting all their energies and influence. The 
effect of this is seen in the growing friendliness with which the 
profession of acting is regarded—not only in the metropolis, 
with its cosmopolitan temper, but in the great provincial centres, 
where every opportunity of showing courtesy to histrionic “stars” 
is promptly and heartily utilised. Much, however, yet remains 
to be achieved. That the profession, as a whole, has not 
yet accepted a definite, high standard of the sort described 
is made manifest, day by day, in certain obvious and unmistakable 
ways :— 

(1) In the players’ deliberate fouling of their own nest. For 
this, to be sure, certain authors and certain managements are, in 
the first place, responsible ; but players should protest against 
being asked to speak slightingly, or with innuendo, of the members 
of their own calling. In two light entertainments—they could 
scarcely be called plays—which recently had great vogue in 
England, actors and actresses were among the characters 
impersonated, and they were made to say things about the stage 
and its professors, and especially about its female professors, 
which could not but tend to lower players as a body in the 
estimation of the general public. And this is no new thing. 
Whenever, during the last few decades, the stage has been 
portrayed upon the stage, it has been exhibited usually in a 
manner derogatory to its followers. There have been exceptions, 
as in the case of Mr. Grundy’s Silver Shield, in which the actress. 
Alma Blake, acts a sympathetic, creditable part; but such 
instances have been only too rare. In general, it is only the 
seamy side of the stage that is submitted, from the stage, to the 
spectator. And, moreover, it is sometimes pictured as much 
more seamy than it really is. Players have positively gone out 
of their way to induce the public to think less highly of them 
than they ought to think—to have it believed that the cowlisses 
are haunted by wealthy profligates, and that no actress can resist 
the sparkle of a diamond bracelet. It may be urged that, as a 
rule, players cannot afford to refuse parts offered to them, however 
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distasteful to them those parts may be; but certain it is that 
until the stage, as an institution, learns to respect itself, it will 
not. wholly succeed in combating the prejudice with which it is 
still regarded in many quarters. Ifa few prominent players were 
to decline to speak lines reflecting injuriously on the morale of 
their fellows, a long step would have been taken towards ridding 
the theatre of a very discreditable abuse. 

(2) There is one particular in which players have it in their 
power to elevate the social tone of their calling without incurring 
any pecuniary loss or running any risk of professional injury. 
And that is in reference to professional gatherings for purposes of 
private entertainment. Let there be balls, and suppers, and 
dinners, and picnics, and river parties, and what not; but do not 
let the lay element be represented at such functions. Or, if it is 
to be present at all, let it be carefully selected. Players might 
fairly decline invitations to “‘ celebrations ’’ and other festivities 
where the company consisted largely of the ‘‘ stage dorée ” class 
—patrons without whose patronage the stage would be so much 
more prosperous in all senses of the word. There are actors and 
actresses, mainly of the lower middle or the lowest grades, who 
are inclined to hold themselves and their craft too cheap—who 
are content to be ‘‘ on show,” not only behind the footlights but 
everywhere else, and especially where champagne flows and jewels 
are distributed. If in such places and on such occasions the 
more reputable players withheld, literally and metaphorically, 
their countenance, the best interests of the profession would be 
happily and usefully served. 

(3) But in social matters players are apt to be altogether too 
liberal and good-natured. The high standard of opinion and 
conduct to which reference has been made would have much 
more chance of being established and maintained if actors and 
actresses of reputation and position would revise their visiting- 
lists, and at the same time scan carefully the invitations that 
they issue. It is not suggested that an absurdly Puritanic 
criterion should be adopted—that none should be admitted into 
theatrical society who did not come with their baptismal and 
matriage certificates in their pockets. There is obviously no 
reason why theatrical society should be more strictly governed 
than any other social section. That, however, is a very difficult 
thing from a careless disregard of outside opinion. There is a 
medium between espionage on the one hand and latitude on 
the other. With private conduct (or misconduct) “ society” 
of any sort has nothing to do; but when deflections from the 
social code become public property, and are notorious, prudence 
suggests that those who have made those deflections should no 
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longer remain on the footing of “‘ hail-fellow-well-met ’’ with those 
of their fellows who have at any rate conformed to the require- 
ments of Mrs. Grundy. It ought to be possible for respectably 
brought-up girls, making their living as actresses, to move freely 
in theatrical society without being brought into intimate contact 
with the latest hero or heroine of the divorce court. Mrs. Grundy, 
in her invitations, draws the line at such celebrities, and from 
her own point of view Mrs. Grundy is right. Of course, if ‘ the 
profession ” does not care twopence for the good opinion of the 
average householder, it will welcome the divorcé and divorcée to 
its balls and suppers. But if there is any real desire that the 
stage should rank socially with the other professions, some 
deference to the prejudices of Mrs. Grundy must needs be paid. 

I can well believe that the rank and file of the histrionic army 
will find it difficult to adapt itself to the conditions I have 
sketched. The artistic temperament has naturally a strong 
tendency towards Bohemianism. It likes freedom ; it dislikes 
restriction. Moreover, it is essentially kindly, not to say lax. 
It estimates a man or a woman less by what they have done, or 
have left undone, than by what they individually are. ‘‘ Are they 
good comrades?”—that is what the artistic temperament asks 
first and last. Then, again, circumstances tend to throw all classes 
of players into each other’s company—in London, at rehearsals 
and professional rejoicings; in the country on the journeys 
from town to town, and while they are staying in localities where 
‘‘ brother pros.” are generally the only society that can be found. 
It is natural that players should for so long have been willing to 
“‘hang together,” avoiding the aforesaid average householder, 
and cultivating the acquaintance of their artistic brothers and 
sisters, even when that acquaintance was not, from a conventional 
standpoint, wholly desirable. 

All this, I say, is natural; but it need not be perpetuated. 
Players will gain artistically as well as socially by narrowing on the: 
one hand, and extending on the other, the bounds of their sociak 
activity. The average householder is often a foolish and, there- 
fore, an irritating person ; but a good deal is to be learned from 
him, nevertheless ; he, too, is often a ‘‘ good fellow.” Let the: 
players cease to herd together so much ; let them go out into the: 
great world—as the highest class of player has always done, and 
is doing—and pick up character direct, instead of reproducing on 
the boards a series of antiquated stage types, in which there is 
no longer any vitality. Actors and actresses will become not the 
worse, but the better, for holding aloof—not ostentatiously or 
Pharisaically, but still firmly and markedly—from those pro- 
fessional brothers and sisters who have too openly affronted Mrs. 
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Grundy. It is not, I need hardly say, that the tone of the 
profession of acting is lower, as a whole, than that of any other 
calling that could be named; actors and actresses figure no more 
often in the divorce and bankruptcy courts than the members of 
any other class of the community. But they differ from other 
sections of society in this—that they come much more largely, 
and much more closely, before the general public than do most 
of their neighbours. A fierce light beats upon the stage. 
Practically a player has little privacy. He is the public’s 
servant. All the more reason is there, then, that he should 
present to the public gaze as unblemished a front as may be. It 
is one of the characteristics of public life that it necessitates a 
circumspection which the ordinary private individual is not called 
upon to exercise. After all, the position of the successful player 
is a pleasant one: he must be prepared, if necessary, to sacrifice 
some of his liberty of thought and action for the sake of main- 
taining the repute of an art on which (and on its professors) the 
public eye is directly and permanently fixed. 

All this, we may expect, a Corporation of Actors might succeed 
in impressing upon its constituents and upon those who are open 
to its influence. There are, however, difficulties in the way which 
even so powerful a body would find it virtually impossible to over- 
come. One of these has to do with the fact that the stage has so 
many hangers-on, so many parasites, whose connection with it 
must needs ensure a certain measure of discredit. There is a 
whole squadron of chorus girls and “ extra ladies,” of ballerine and 
Jiguranti, who, inasmuch as they appear upon the boards, are at 
liberty to describe themselves as “ actors’ and “‘ actresses,” and 
are usually accepted as such by theignorant majority. Let a man 
or a woman once set foot upon the stage, in however humble a 
capacity, and they will ever after dub themselves “‘ players.” If 
such a man gets into the police court, it is as an “‘ actor” that he 
announces himself. With “ actresses” of a similar stamp, the 
magistrates are only too well acquainted. What is to be done 
with them? It is to be feared that they will always exist, and 
that no amount of “‘ public opinion ”’ within the profession would 
suffice to banish them. They are one of the crosses in the genuine 
actor’s lot. 

Then there is the growth of theatrical enterprises, of which the 
moving spirits are commercial speculators. A syndicate need not 
consist solely of City men who use the stage simply as a means 
to profit, but too often it does so consist. A limited liability com- 
pany is made up of shareholders, who, it is not unfair to say, are 
thinking of their pockets very much more than they are thinking 
of the interests of art. Yet itis by limited liability companies and 
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by syndicates that an appreciable number of our theatres are 
“run.” Now, can we expect that, under such auspices, the stage 
will be utilized for artistic as well as pecuniary purposes? A 
theatre must, of course, pay its way ; it cannot live by or for art 
alone. But the danger is lest the modern syndicate or company 
shall exploit the theatre merely for the pecuniary reward, without 
reference to the artistic impulse. Such bodies are likely to give to 
the public whatever they think will ‘‘ pay,” irrespective of its 
effect upon the stage as an institution. And if that should be so, 
how is a Corporation of Actors to offer successful opposition ? 
For the actor-manager it may at least be said that he will have a 
feeling for his art and for his profession such as no company or 
syndicate can possibly possess. 





SOME FADED PHOTOGRAPHS. 
By T. Epcar PEMBERTON. 


a HAVE no doubt that many old playgoers share the indignation 
I feel when the fastidious young folk of to-day patronisingly 
say that the plays that interested us and the actors who delighted 
us in the past, are “‘ old-fashioned.” If so, they will understand 
me when I say that my indignation becomes absolute mortification 
when, in my heart of hearts—it would never do to admit it 
openly !—I have occasionally to acknowledge that there is some 
truth in what they say. This sad conviction was brought home 
to me the other day, when, for the first time for many years, I 
turned over a collection of theatrical photographs I commenced 
making thirty years ago. To me the memories they conjured up 
were precious beyond description; but I could not help thinking 
that those who cannot share them with me would turn over my 
cherished volumes without interest, and think that I exaggerated 
the talents of a rather odd-lcoking lot of performers. Do we not 
all know the feeling that comes into our minds when we glance 
at the unfamiliar faces and figures in the photographic albums of 
our friends—the feeling that prompts us to say inwardly, ‘‘ Good 
gracious—what a queer set the Smiths mix with! ’’—and is it not 
quite certain that the Smiths feel the same when they see the 
counterfeit presentments of our familiar friends? Itisso; and 
I fear it is the feeling that would strike the supercilious end-of- 
the-century playgoer if he took the trouble to wade through my 
‘* old-fashioned ’’ collection. 
The other day Mr. Clement Scott rightly pointed out that, 
between the cessation of the play-book editions of Duncombe and 
Cumberland, with their wood and steel engravings, and the first 
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publication of The Theatre, there was an unfortunate interval in 
stage portraiture, and that we have to remind ourselves of all the 
talented actors and actresses of the fifties and early sixties by 
faded photographs by Adolphe Beau, which can sometimes be 
purchased in the old curiosity shops. I am fortunate enough to 
possess the Beau series, but Robson in The Porter’s Knot and 
Retained for the Defence, ‘‘ Jimmy’’ Rogers in The Goose with the 
Golden Eggs, Paul Bedford in Family Jars (by the way, every- 
body’s friend and favourite, J. L. Toole, looking quite boy-like, is 
with him), Miss Kate Carson in an appalling crinoline, Miss 
Rosina Wright as the premiére danseuse of those remote days, 
and even Fechter as Belphegor and the Master of Ravenswood, 
have, with Benjamin Webster, Buckstone, Charles Mathews, 
Walter Lacy, Samuel Phelps, and other celebrities, been pro- 
moted to the regions of stage history, and so have ceased to be 
merely and pitifully ‘‘ old-fashioned.” It is when I turn to the 
once popular carte de visite portraits that (with the present. 
generation in my mind’s eye) I become distressed. 

Here is my old friend and favourite actor, Sothern as Lord. 
Dundreary. In the face of this picture, it is impossible to convince. 
the carefully got-up young gentleman of 1895 that Sothern. 
was acknowledged to be the most faultlessly and tastefully 
dressed man of his day. The fashions have changed, and the 
correct costumes of thirty years ago now seem loud, and (I fear 
the point must be yielded) even snobbish. So far, however, the 
explanation is clear ; and it is only when I come to the question 
of ‘“‘ make-up ” that I have reluctantly to say farewell to some of 
my earliest and most pleasant theatrical illusions. In this 
department of dramatic art enormous progress has been made. 
Nowadays such masters of stage disguise as Mr. Hare and Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree (to say nothing of Mr. Cyril Maude and a number: 
of other clever young actors) make up in such a manner that the 
searching opera-glass fails to detect a weak spot. At their will 
the young man becomes an old man, the fair man a dark man, 
the handsome man a repulsive man; and if we did not know he 
was behind the -footlights we should say that he was looking as 
Providence ordained him to look. We thought the stage picture 
of Dundreary perfect thirty years ago, but as I look at this 
photograph I have to acknowledge that the soft, black wig does 
not even depend upon its glaringly-artificial parting to betray 
itself, and that the long and glossy whiskers are manifestly unreal. 
Then I turn to ‘‘Sam” (Ah me! what a poor faded Sam!) in 
his day thought the very essence of the fashionably-attired stage 
gentleman. Again a wig—a very palpable wig !—and a costume 
that is (to the young man of to-day) not only archaic but vulgar. 
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Had Sothern lived, he would, of course, have moved with the 
times. He took intense pride in his stage appearance and con- 
summate pains with his making-up, and I am glad that he cannot 
hear himself (or, rather, the photographs that have outlived him), 
as I often do, decried. The portrait that he has left us of his 
David Garrick is another matter. There he bears himself easily 
in the picturesque costume of a byegone period, and even the 
splenetic amateur critic is compelled to admire the handsome 
features and graceful pose. Let me confess, however, that I have 
in my possession a photograph of Sothern as Garrick in which a 
somewhat badly-made white wig is supplemented by his own 
heavy moustache. It was taken in Belfast many many years ago, 
and I found it in a little print shop in that town. It isinscribed, 
in a schoolgirl’s handwriting, ‘‘ Dear David Garrack”’ (sic), and 
was no doubt thought lovely by troops of sweet young Irish 
ladies. But, if Mr. Charles Wyndham or Mr. Edward Compton, 
our “‘ Garricks”’ of to-day, wanted to win similar adulation, they 
would not tempt the avalanche of criticism that would descend 
upon the powdered wig and the large dark moustache. 

The other day I told a young friend that Adelaide Neilson was 
one of the most lovely of women (a fact, I think, that few who 
remember her will gainsay), and when I showed him her early 
photographs he laughed at me. Up to that moment they had 
been to me things of joy, then I suddenly realised that the 
curious “‘ confection”’ of hair, with the elongated ‘‘ Alexandra”’ 
curls hanging over the pretty left shoulder, and the long sleeves 
of speckled but happily transparent net that at once covered and 
revealed the perfectly moulded arms, were hopelessly out of date, 
and so, to thoughtless folk, ridiculous. They so tickled my 
friend that he would not even acknowledge that I was right with 
regard to that sweet face, never to be forgotten by those who saw 
it. But when I turned to another page, and showed him my 
treasured portrait of Neilson as Viola, he altered his tone, and at 
once seemed to understand that he was face to face with not only 
a beautiful woman but a mistress of her art. Experiences such 
as these, and I could cite many of them, make me reluctant to 
show my little hoard. When I acquired them one and all of 
the portraits seemed so admirable, and now I am told that some 
of my possessions (notably a characteristic likeness of Charles 
Mathews, and a picture of Joseph Eldred, who at one time 
seemed to be among the most promising of actors,) are absolute 
horrors, and that my old-time portraits of the Kendals and 
Bancrofts (always excepting the pretty series that shows them 
in Diplomacy) are misleading. When I valiantly say ‘‘ they were 
like them once” some of my friends smile and say ‘‘ what bad 
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plays they must have acted in,” thus actually saddling dramatic 
authors with the shortcomings of the photographer, who had no 
knowledge of the improvements that have been made in his art. 
“‘Unconvincing,” “contemptible,” and ‘ outrageous,” are the 
epithets applied to my little group of Emerys, Comptons, Broughs, 
Hares, and others. I suppose the truth of the matter is that 
except to those who can remember them in the brave green 
of their brief summer these fast-fading sun pictures of half-for- 
gotten impersonations are as so many withered leaves, and as the 
phrase nowadays goes, “old-fashioned.” Well, if that be so, I 
am thankful that I have lived in their day ; that I have my books 
of portraits to remind me of past and never-to-be-forgotten 
delights, and that I, too, am a bit ‘‘ old-fashioned.” 

But here is an odd thing. As again and again I examine, and, 
by the light of these days, criticise, my little gallery, I find that 
even by the most caustic critics Mr. Henry Irving has not been 
called old-fashioned. He is not a much photographed actor, but 
I think I possess all his “‘ sittings’ from the days of Digby Grant 
in The Two Roses (in which he is seen with Mr. George Honey, 
Mr. H. J. Montague, Mr. Thomas Thorne—in a prehistoric 
wig that his best friend could not defend—Mr. Stephens, Miss 
Ida Newton, and Miss Amy Fawsitt), to that refined profile that 
will remind generations to come of the first great impersonator 
of Tennyson’s Becket. Why have not these photographs of Mr. 
Irving (except, it may be, in the colour of the printing) faded ? 
No one ever says anything but ‘‘ how good’ when they look at 
these, just as they do when they conjure up memories of Joseph 
Jefferson as Rip van Winkle, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in Pygmalion 
and Galatea, and other great actors and actresses in characters 
that do not depend so much on the passing fashions of the day 
as on the eternal beating of the human heart. These are the things 
that, to paraphrase a great poet’s lines, may fade, but cannot 
die. 

I have proof of this in the portrait that forms at once the last 
and the gem of wy collection. It is old and time-discoloured, 
but it rivets the attention of all who see it. It is the portrait 
of Frédéric Lemaitre in the French drama that. is unworthily 
known on the English stage as Thirty Years of a Gambler's Life. 
As long ago as 1856, Charles Dickens writing from Paris said of 
this great performance— 

“Old Lemaitre plays his famous character (at the Ambigu) and 
never did I see anything, in art, so exaltedly horrible and awful. 
In the earlier acts he was so well made up, and so light and active, 
that he really looked sufficiently young. But in the last two, when he had 


grown old and miserable, he did the finest things I really believe that are 
within the power of acting. Two or three times a great cry of horror went 
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round the house. When he met, in the inn-yard, the traveller whom he 
murders, and first saw his money, the manner in which the crime came into 
his head—and eyes—was as truthful as it was terrific. This traveller, 
being a good fellow, gives him wine. You should see the dim remembrance 
of his better days that comes over him as he takes his glass, and, ina 
strange dazed way, makes as if he were going to touch the other man’s, or 
do some airy thing with it, and then stops and flings the contents down his 
hot throat as if he were pouring it into a lime-kiln. But this wasnothing to 
what follows after he has done the murder, and comes home with a basket 
of provisions, a ragged pocket full of money, and a badly washed bloody 
right hand—which his little girl finds out. . . . And such a dress ; such 
a face ; and, above all, such an extraordinary, guilty, wicked thing as he 
made of a knotted branch of a tree which was his walking stick, from the 
moment when the idea of the murder came into hishead! . .. He 
got half-boastful of that walking-staff to himself, and half afraid of it ; and 
didn’t know whether to be grimly pleased that it had the jagged end or to 
hate it, and be horrified at it. He sat at a little table in the inn-yard, 
drinking with the traveller ; and this horrible stick got between them like 
the Devil, while he counted on his fingers the uses he could put the money 


to.” 

I quote this at length, because here, in slowly vanishing mono- 
chrome, with that grisly walking-staff in his hand and the grimly 
desparing look upon his face, the picture of Lemaitre is before 
me to illustrate the words of Dickens, and to remind me that 
when great actors are handed down to posterity by great writers 
their honoured memories can never fade, and that their portraits 
can never become hopelessly old-fashioned. 


‘“CHARLEY’S AUNT” ON THE CONTINENT. 
By E. J. GOODMAN. 


ae few plays of modern times have proved so enormously 

and so widely successful as Mr. Brandon Thomas's 
three-act farce Charley’s Aunt. The main causes of the favour 
with which it has been so universally received are undoubtedly, 
first, its amusing central idea ; secondly, its sound workmanship ; 
and, lastly, its human interest. 

It was while I was translating Charley's Aunt from the Danish, 
as an exercise in the language, that I perceived how it was that 
the piece had found so much favour with foreigners. The fact 
that I was enabled to purchase a copy of the version published at 
Copenhagen, during a tour in Norway, so far north as Tromso, 
a long way beyond the Arctic Circle, is a striking testimony to 
the universality of its fame. The Danish play is an almost exact 
translation of the German edition, and it was in Germany that 
Charley’s Tante, as it is entitled in both languages, was first pro- 
duced on the Continent. It was during a visit, with his wife, to 
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London, when the piece had run about 100 nights at the Globe, 
that Herr Adolph Ernst, a distinguished actor-manager, who had 
recently opened a theatre, called after his own name, in Berlin, 
perceived its capabilities. ‘‘I say, Adolph,” exclaimed Madame 
Ernst, ‘‘ that would be something for the new venture.”’ ‘‘ You 
are right, mother,” replied the husband, ‘‘ that would be some- 
thing.” And so Charley’s Aunt was transported, on handsome 
terms, to Berlin. It was an enormous success there, and this 
was due, no doubt, in a large measure, to the actor who played 
the principal part. Guido Tielscher, indeed, appears to have 
been at least as happy in the character of Babbs as 
Mr. Penley himself. He is a little dark-eyed Jew, short and fat, 
but he made up to look like a dignified old lady, and is said to 
have ‘‘ resembled perfectly, whether by chance or design, the late 
magnificent Lotte Mende, both in appearance and manners.” 

From Germany it made its way to Russia, Holland, Denmark, 
and Norway, and was heartily welcomed everywhere. The German 
adaptation was used in all cases; but I have given my attention 
chiefly to the Danish edition, and it may be interesting to see how 
the English humour develops itself in a foreign tongue, and how 
the idioms of the two languages agree and differ. First as 
regards points of resemblance. It is curious to note, when 
Babbs makes a joke about the aunt, saying it is a pity there was 
not an “ uncle,” that is to say a pawnbroker, the same word serves 
in Denmark as in England. Ja, havde det endda veret 
‘ Onkel’ (‘‘ Now if it had only been your ‘ Uncle’ ”’) is the joke in 
Danish, and the term is much the same in German. Vi maa 
smedde mens Jernet er varmt is word for word a literal translation 
of ‘‘we must strike while the iron’s hot, and we find Spettigue 
lamenting his offence,i Sek og Aske, that is ‘‘in sack and ashes.”’ 
But some odd idioms crop up here and there which have a 
singular effect when rendered literallyinto English. Jack, desiring 
a téte-a-téte with his sweetheart, wishes it to be under fire Ojne 
—i.e. “under four eyes,” and in requesting Babbs to pay 
attention to Charley’s Aunt—in English to ‘‘do gooseberry ”"— 
asks him to give det galante Pindsvin—to ‘‘ do the gallant 
porcupine” to the lady. Spettigue, before he knows that the 
Aunt is the great Donna Lucia, calls her ‘‘an old Hajdukke,” 
but when he is making love to her, she is mit Engelbarn, min 
Sukkerdukke—“ my angel-child, my sugar-doll.” 

But the Danes, not content with Mr. Brandon Thomas’s 
humour, must have some little-jokes of their own. Some of 
these, interpolated in the text, would be quite adaptable to the 
English stage, but others are less manageable. One of the best is 
a play upon words which has an absolute equivalent in our 
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language. The real Donna Lucia wishing to puzzle the sham one, 
the following dialogue takes place :— 

Lucta.—Don Pedro var vel allerede div da de blev gift med 
han? 

BaBBs.—Ja, det er rigtigt. Den Gang var han allerede dud, 
for loenge siden. 

Which, translated, runs, 

Lucta.—Don Pedro was already deaf when you married him ? 

Basss.— Yes, that’s right, he had been dead for some time. 

A good ».u stage pun finds itself perfectly well fitted in its 
Danish dress. When Charley wishes to assure (forklare) 
Spettigue of something, the latter says, “I don’t want any of 
your assurance,” (forklaring). Even the little joke that crops 
up when Jack is endeavouring to explain to Kitty his gloomy 
prospects is capable of adaptation. 

JACK.—Ja, nu ved de hvordan jeg sidder i det. (Now you 
know how I am sitting.) 

Kirry.—Men de sidder jo slet ikke. (But you are not sitting 
at all.) 

This may be rendered, ‘‘ Now you know what is my situation,” 
with the reply, ‘‘ But you haven’t any situation.” 

Some of the ‘Danish jokes, however, are hard nuts to crack. 
Babbs, describing his card-playing adventure with Freddy Peel, 
says in the English piece “‘ Freddy is an idiot, but I’m all right.” 
The Danish translator substitutes for this a play upon words of 
only local significance. Babbs explains that Freddy Peel “er et 
Hoved” (is a head’’) but he—Babbs—“ har et Hoved”’ (“‘ has 
a head’’), Hoved, in the first instance, being apparently head of a 
class or something of the sort. What also are we to make of 
this ‘‘ twister’? when Babbs, alluding to the love affairs of his 
two friends, says, ‘“‘ Kerlighed med dobbelte Saaler! Saa er der 
noget at slide paa !’”” Which, to translate it literally, is ‘“‘ An 
affection with double soles! That is something to wear!’”’ ‘‘ But 
it is not very difficult to appreciate the play upon words which 
corresponds with the excuse of Charley’s Aunt that she cannot 
stay because to-morrow is her ‘“‘ washing day.” Babbs says 
‘‘to-morrow I have Hovedrengéring’’—that is ‘‘ cleaning-up,” 
which Charley explains to be a slip of the tongue for Hovedop- 
goring—that is ‘‘ settling up” with her banker. In the French 
version, by the way, the excuse is ‘Il faut que je me fassé 
raser’” (I’ve got to get shaved). 

The most famous catch phrases in the play come out in 
Danish, and, indeed, in other languages, pretty much as they do 
in English. There is no difficulty about “‘I am no ordinary 
woman,” as almindelig Kvinde represents the last two words just 
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as une femme ordinaire does in the French text. ‘* The little 
floweret by the way side,” becomes ‘‘ den yndige lille viol paa 
duftende Eng,” that is ‘‘ the charming little violet in the fragrant 
meadow.” But when Sir Francis asks what the lonely wanderer 
most craves for, Babbs does not reply “A drink?” but 
“* en Cognac maaske ?”’ (“‘ A Cognac, perhaps?”’) In French the 
suggestion is ‘‘une verre d’absinthe’’’ But the most noted 
catch phrase of all has been a puzzle for all translators, and they 
all meet the difficulty in the same way. The continental public 
are not familiar with Brazilian nuts, so the sham Donna Lucia is 
introduced, and speaks of herself, as ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt from Brazil 
where the monkeys come from.” 

Some other small jokes are introduced into the Danish version. 
For instance, when one of the girls offers Babbs some flowers, 
he says here,‘‘ What am I to do with these things ?” and is told - 
“Stick them in your dress.’ In Germany and Scandinavia 
Jack says: ‘‘ Stick them in your bosom,” and Babbs retorts, ‘‘ I 
haven’t gotone.”’ A little more is made, too, of the suggestion that 
Spettigue has been saying things to the Aunt which are too strong 
for Charley’s modest ears. In the Danish play, Babbs, when 
asked if he will have some mayonnaise, holds out his plate and 
replies : ‘*‘ Thanks—thanks—a little more,’ and towards the close, 
Babbs, half distracted by the repeated allusions of Donna Lucia 
to Don Pedro, after saying ‘‘ she was an intimate friend of my 
blessed husband,” gets a little mixed and exclaims, “‘ she was a 
blessed friend of my intimate husband.” 





By H. HAmIntTon FYFE. 


THE Théatre Cluny has not for a long time made such a hit 
as it did with La Marraine de Charley, the French version 
of Mr. Brandon Thomas’s play. I happened to be passing 
through Paris soon after it was produced last autumn, and I 
determined to go and see how a French playright, reversing the 
usual order of things, had managed to transfer the fun and flavour 
of a farce from our language into his. And very glad I was that I 
did so. For I think I may safely say that the French version, as 
played at the Cluny, amused me quite as much as, if not more than, 
the original English play. The whole audience seemed to enjoy 
and enter into the spirit of it thoroughly, and the managers, as 
well as M. Maurice Ordonneau, the translator, who had done his 
work cleverly and well, must have reaped a rich harvest of reward 
by their enterprise and skill. 

The performance began with a curtain-raiser, at which I con- 
fess I laughed consumedly, but as to the plot of which I must 
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perforce remain silent. By the time this had finished the house 
was quite full. The entr’acte music sounded curiously familiar, 
and I found that the orchestra were playing, at one time, selec- 
tions from Little Christopher Columbus; at another, the song 
entitled ‘“‘She only answered Ting-a-ring-a-ring-ting,” which 
was a little while ago being sung nightly at London music-halls. 
So it was all very ‘“‘ English, quite English, you know,” up to a 
certain point. 

It left off being English when the curtain drew up and disclosed 
‘“‘M. Charley” in his rooms at Oxford engaged in writing a love- 
letter to a young lady whom he persistently referred to as ‘“‘ Mees 
Keety.” ‘M. Charley” wore a suit of clothes of unmistakable 
Parisian cut, and alarge flowing tie with loose ends! When he 
went out he put on a little round felt hat which had evidently 
been bought in the Latin Quarter, and altogether he and his 
friend, ‘‘ M. Jack,” looked as little like undergraduates as possible. 
Their appearance was, however, fully equalled by that of the 
room. The Parisian idea of a man’s rooms at Oxford appears to 
be a rather dingy apartment with two roughly-executed maps, 
and a few pictures of impossible dogs and horses on the walls ; 
and two ‘‘ globes ” (I wonder whether even any “‘ select finishing 
school for young ladies” could be found nowadays where ‘the 
use of the globes” is still taught) on the top of the cupboard! 
The ‘‘scout” was a person who looked like a cross between a 
decayed hotel waiter and an old clothes man. At each new 
exploit of the undergrads. he went off into fits of silent laughter, 
ejaculating “Oh! ces étudiants, ces étudiants !”’ 

M. Pougaud, who plays Mr. Penley’s part, is a tall, good-looking 
young actor, and (though he did very well, barring a tendency to 
be extravagantly uproarious at moments when such conduct 
would certainly have betrayed him) this fact rather detracted 
from the verisimilitude of the situations. One felt that, instead 
of being coerced by his friends into taking the part of the absent 
Doiia Lucia, and being kicked into submission whenever he showed 
any disinclination to continue the deception, he would have 
risen up and knocked their heads together, and “ left them sair 
lamenting.”” However, he looked the old lady to perfection, and 
succeeded in throwing the audience into continuous convulsions of 
merriment. It seemed a little odd, though, to English eyes, to 
note, when he took off his coat and waistcoat in order to try on 
the silk dress, that he wore a coloured flannel shirt. They don’t 
know much at the Théatre Cluny about the natural history of 
the undergraduate. 

The plot was on exactly the same lines as the original, except 
that an additional character was introduced to give an oppor- 
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tunity to an amusing actor who would otherwise have had to be 
left out of the bill. La Marraine spoke of Brazil as the land 
dow viennent les singes instead of “the nuts.’’ Colonel Chesney 
(with the accent emphatically on the last syllable) was more 
English to look at and to listen to (not that I would imply his 
French to be that of Stratford-atte-Bowe) than any of the others. 
The “ véritable Manola’’—that is to say, the real Dofia Lucia— 
was charmingly played by Mme. Dornay, and the three girls 
were very much like all the other young ladies who play light 
comedy parts of little importance either in Paris or in London. 
The Mr. Spettigue (pronounced Spétigue, as a dissyllable) was 
an even more eccentric little comedian than the actor who 
played the part in London—in fact, an altogether impossible 
personage, who was nevertheless very amusing. And there you 
have the full tale as to the actors. 

It was very entertaining to notice how various “bits of 
business,” invented by the members of the original cast, had been 
taught to the French exponents of the piece. The kick- 
out backwards, for instance, for which “‘ Babbs’”’ comes in so 
often, and which, at the Cluny, was generally launched at the 
wrong moment and without effect. Ces étudiants did not seem to 
take to such rough-and-tumble methods of discipline and 
expostulation. On the other hand, though, I observed ‘“‘ M. Jack,” 
at one juncture, drumming on the head of poor “M. William ”’ 
{this was how the transformed ‘ Babbs,” or, to give him his 
full style and title, ‘‘Lord Fancourt Babberley,” is always 
referred to) with his clenched fist! The traditions of vaudeville 
which still hang about the French stage led to the closing of the 
first and third acts with a chorus “by the full strength of the 
company,” as the old playbills used to say in the case of ‘‘ God 
save the King.” Thus at the luncheon party in “‘ M. Charley’s” 
rooms (soft Ch, if you please!) one of the girls is asked for a 
song, and promptly “‘ obliged” with ‘‘Rumpty Tumpty”’ in the 
chorus of which everyone joined, la marraine more loudly than 
all the rest put together, beating time the while upon Colonel 
Chesney’s head with a salad server! Again when the real 
Doijia Lucia asked the false Doiia Lucia for an idea of Brazilian 
music, “M. William” sang admirably in a well-sustained 
falsetto what was called the Chanson des Houblons, of which the 
air turned out to be no other than our old friend “‘Oh! Honey, 
my Honey.” 

In spite of M. Sarcey’s declaration of the milk-and-watery 
nature of the piece (when we adapt French plays+ English critics 
complain that they are not fit for young ladies; when a French- 
man translates an English piece Parisian critics say it is fit for no 
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one else!), La Marraine de Charley has been a great success. 
It ran for several months befcre Christmas and is now in the 
bill again, its “‘ drawing” powers being apparently by no means 
exhausted. 

It will soon, it seems, be almost as common for London pieces 
to be done into French and acted in Paris as it has hitherto been 
for the works of French dramatic authors to be played in England. 
Even our melodramas are being imported by Parisian managers 
—witness The Fatal Card, just produced at the Porte Saint 
Martin. 





AN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA. 
By S. J. Aparr Firz-GERALD. 


T is more than eighteen months ago since, acting on a suggestion 
thrown out casually by Mr. G. W. Anson, I had the temerity 

to suggest, in the columns of the Stage, that there was not only 
room, but need, for a real, solid institution based more or less on the 
lines of the Royal Academies of Music and Painting. By some, 
the mere idea of a Royal Academy of the Drama was received as 
only food for laughter, but, I am glad to say, it was accepted in the 
same earnest spirit in which it was offered. Both the academies 
of the sister arts had much to contend with before they secured 
recognition, and it was not without great effort and influence that 
the Royal grants were obtained. It is the same fight now against 
the popular conservation of tradition, against the insolence of 
puritanical ignorance and bigotry, and, above all, against that calm 
insensibility to all that is pure and noble in this world of ours as 
is exhibited by our middle-class Mrs. Grundys. We are not so far 
in advance of the Narrow Age as many seem to imagine. There 
is still much uphill work before the stage will get its true mission 
and position acknowledged, much for those to do who have faith 
in the drama and its power of elevating as well as amusing the 
population of these isles. The noblest battles, however, are always 
the hardest to win. I am strongly of opinion that the day is not 
so very far distant when we shall not only see the stage taking 
foremost rank amongst the liberal professions, but see it properly 
represented by a real, substantial institution that shall, from small 
beginnings, become one of the grandest achievements of theatrical 
art. And now, without further preamble, let me give at any rate an 
outline of what should constitute a practical Academy of the Drama. 
From a humble commencement, which might take its rise 
through meetings of the heads of the profession at one of our 
principal theatres, I should like to see absolutely established a. 
noble institution devoted entirely to all things theatrical, past 
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and present—a sort of dramatic atheneum and museum com- 
bined, containing a theatre, lecture rooms, galleries, and a library. 
In this proposed structure, which should be as handsome archi- 
tecturally as liberal funds would allow, there should be a library 
of playbills from the earliest times, plays printed and in manu- 
script, and books appertaining to the drama in all countries, 
especially our own. There should also be a gallery containing 
pictures, engravings, and statues of actors, authors, and actresses, 
and of others importantly connected with the drama; also of 
celebrated scenes from plays; of bygone and existing theatres. 
A separate apartment could be devoted to an exhibition of 
theatrical properties and relics of famous players. And think 
what a vast quantity of valuable ‘‘ properties’’ there must be. 
scattered about all over the world in the hands of the unappre-- 
ciative, and only waiting to find a home wherein they may repose~ 
with peace and honour. These remains of past histrionic triumphs. 
and associations, brought together under one roof, would surely 
jnspire the youthful player with the desire to go in and win also,_ 
in order that he might leave a bright record behind when he. 
should be gathered to the gods. With a full collection of Shak- - 
sperean literature, and a museum of dramatic keepsakes and 
memorials, the institution would become one of the most attrac- - 
tive things in London. Of course all non-members of the. 
Academy would have to pay a small sum to view the place and 
its contents on such days as it would be found expedient to . 
invite the general public. 

Beyond the above, there should be a theatre where actors, _ 
authors, scene-painters, musicians, and professors and specialists .. 
of the histrionic art would deliver lectures and expatiate upon 
the rise and progress of the stage, of the possibilities of the art, 
and other allied subjects, all kindred to theatrical and dramatic-- 
history and development. These lectures would not be merely 
for the student (though special discourses for the latter would 
necessarily be devised), but for the enjoyment and enlightenment.. 
of the outside world as well, who would be admitted on payment 
of money, during certain seasons of the year. But although I 
would propose that members and students should be admitted to. 
all the lectures, and the library and galleries at stated hours. 
for study, the Academy would not be a mere educational estab- 
lishment, though naturally all the privileged ones would foregather - 
and learn much from the works in the various departments.. 
And indeed many of our young actors and actresses require a. 
great deal of educating. A slight success seems to turn their- 
heads, and real earnest study to fit them for their coming career 
is the last thing they think about. 
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Now as to membership. That, I think, should be on the ballot 
principle. All dramatic authors, actors, actresses, scenic artists, 
and leaders and members of the orchestra would be eligible for 
election, and members should pay from two to three guineas as 
yearly subscription. But all members of the theatrical profession 
would be allowed to read up in the library during stated hours 
upon payment of a trifling fee for the tickets—such readers to be 
recommended and guaranteed by members of the Academy. A 
president, vice-president, and council, as at other academies and 
societies, would be elected, and would have it in their power to 
create fellows and confer degrees, if the latter be thought advisable. 

To start such an institution as I have endeavoured to sketch, 
a large sum of money would be necessary, and the question at 
once arises, Whence is it to be obtained? It is useless appealing 
to Parliament for a grant, for England is the only country in the 
world whose Senate is devoid of the artistic element, and where 
the brighter side of human nature’s needs is ignored. Commerce 
is the Briton’s god, art his bogey. But there are many 
wealthy private gentlemen who take a keen interest in the stage, 
and it is possible and probable that, if the heads of the profession 
were to make a beginning by raising a fund amongst themselves, 
by devoting the proceeds of certain special performances to the 
foundation of this projected scheme, others, unconnected with the 
drama, though interested in its advancement, would come forward 
with a helping hand, and assist in the building up of that which 
would be of benefit to the theatre in all ages to come. 

This idea is not quite so quixotic as at first sight it may appear. 
The subject only wants carefully considering and the right people 
‘energetically to take it up, and an institution worthy of the British 
drama would inevitably be the result. The time has arrived for 
the stage of England to assert itself, to show its supremacy, and 
to crush out of all recognition and existence its narrow-minded 
enemies ; and it seems to me that the incorporation of an Academy 
of the Drama is the most convincing way to achieve this much- 
desired consummation. In course of time the Institute would be 
a self-supporting monument of artistic enterprise and triumph. 


THE MODERN BRITISH DRAMA. 
By ArtTHur W. PINERO. 


READILY comply with a request to reproduce here the sub- 
stance of the remarks I made at the last dinner of the Royal 
Academy in acknowledging the toast in honour of the Drama. 
I said that of all the affectations displayed by artists of any craft, 
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the affectation of despising the approval and support of the 
great public is the most mischievous and misleading. Speaking, 
at any rate, of dramatic art, I believe that its most substantial 
claim upon consideration rests in its power of legitimately 
interesting a great number of people. I believe this of any art ; 
I believe it especially of the drama. Whatever distinction the 
dramatist may attain in gaining the attention of the so-called 
select few, I believe that his finest task is that of giving back to 
the multitude their own thoughts and conceptions illuminated, 
enlarged, and, if needful, purged, perfected, transfigured. The 
making of a play that shall be closely observant in its portrayal 
of character, moral in purpose, dignified in expression, stirring 
in its development, yet not beyond our possible experience of 
life, a drama the unfolding of whose story shall be watched 
intently, responsively, night after night by thousands of men and 
women, necessarily of diversified temperaments, aims, and 
interests—men and women of all classes of society—surely the 
writing of that drama, the weaving of that complex fabric, is one 
of the most arduous of the tasks which art has set us; surely its 
successful accomplishment is one of the highest achievements of 
which an artist is capable ? 

I cannot claim—it would be immodest to make such a claim in 
speaking even of my brother dramatists—that a thorough achieve- 
ment of such a task is a common one in this country. It is, 
indeed, a rare oneinanycountry. But I canclaim—I do claim— 
for my fellow-workers that they are not utterly unequal to the 
demands made upon them, and that of late there have been signs 
of the growth of a thoughtful, serious drama in England. I 
venture to think, too, that these signs are not in any sense 
exotics ; I make bold to say that they do not consist of mere 
imitations of certuin models; I submit that they are not, as a few 
critics of limited outlook and exclusive enthusiasm would have us 
believe—I submit that they are not mere echoes of foreign voices. 
I submit that the drama of the present day is the natural out- 
come of our own immediate environment, of the life that closely 
surrounds us. And perhaps it would be only fair to allow that 
the reproaches which have been levelled for so long a period at 
the British theatre—the most important of these reproaches 
being that it possessed no drama at all—perhaps, I say, we may 
grant, in a spirit of charity, that these reproaches ought not to be 
wholly laid at the door of the native playwright. If it be true 
that he has been in the habit of producing plays invariably con- 
ventional in sentiment, trite in comedy, wrought on traditional 
lines inculcating no philosophy, making no intellectual appeal 
whatever, may it not be that the attitude of the frequenters of the 
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theatre has made it hard for him to do anything else? If he has 
until lately evaded in his theatrical work any attempt at a true 
criticism of life, if he has ignored the social, religious, and 
scientific problems of his day, may we not attribute this to the 
fact that the public have not been in the mood for these elements 
of seriousness in their theatrical entertainment, have not demanded 
these special elements of seriousness either in plays or in novels ? 
‘But during recent years the temper of the times has been chang- 
ing ; it is now a period of analysis, of general, restless inquiry ; 
and as this spirit creates ademand for freer expression on the 
part of our writers of books, so it naturally permits to our writers 
of plays a wider scope in the selection of subject, and calls for an 
accompanying effort of thought, a large freedom of utterance. 

At this moment, perhaps, the difficulty of the dramatist lies 
less in paucity of subject than in an almost embarrassing wealth 
of it. The life around us teems with problems. of conduct and 
character which may be said to almost cry aloud for dramatic 
treatment, and the temptation that besets the busy playwright of 
an uneasy, an impatient, age is that in yielding himself to the 
allurements of contemporary psychology he is apt to forget that 
fancy and romance have also their immortal rights in the drama. 
But, when all is claimed for romance, we must remember that 
the laws of supply and demand assert themselves in the domain 
of dramatic literature as elsewhere. What the people, out of the 
advancement of their knowledge, out of the enlightenment of 
modern education, want they will ask for; what they demand 
they will have. And at the present moment the English people 
appear to be inclined to grant to the English dramatist the 
utmost freedom to deal with questions which have long been 
thought to be outside the province of the stage. I do not deplore, 
I rejoice that this is so, and I rejoice that to the dramatist of 
my day, to those at least who care to attempt to discharge 
it, falls the duty of striking from the limbs of English 
drama some of its shackles. I know that the discharge of this 
duty is attended by one great, one special peril. And in thinking 
particularly of the younger generation of dramatists, those upon 
whom the immediate future of our drama depends, I cannot help 
expressing the hope that they will accept this freedom as a 
privilege to be jealousy exercised, a privilege to be exercised in 
the spirit which I have been so presumptuous as to indicate. It 
would be easy by a heedless employment of the latitude allowed 
us to destroy its usefulness, indeed to bring about a reaction which 
would deprive us of our newly-granted liberty altogether. Upon 
this point the young, the coming dramatist, would perhaps do 

well to ponder. 
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Portraits. 


MR. HERBERT WARING. 

\ true artist always has surprises in store for those who 

. follow his career with interest. Mr. Herbert Waring has 
surprised us on not a few occasions. His Torvald Helmer and 
his Solness, his Ffolliott Treherne in Gudgeons, his Sir Brice 
Skene in The Masqueraders, each gave fresh proofs of his 
possession of quite uncommon talent for character acting—talent 
with which, it is true, many people had long credited him, but 
which had not hitherto so clearly revealed itself. And now he 
has given us another surprise in The Triumph of the Philistines, 
which, however little it may deserve recollection for its own sake, 
will be remembered on account of his excellent acting in an 
exceedingly difficult part. In his hands the dissenting bootmaker 
becomes almost tragic. His agonies of repentance and fear of 
discovery are handled with singular skill, while the humour of 
the part is indicated with subtlety and judgment. Mr. Waring 
made his first appearance in the world in the year 1857, and his 
first appearance on the stage twenty years later. He spent 
his schooldays at Merchant Taylors’, where he did remarkably 
well. Having decided to join the theatrical profession, he set 
himself stedfastly to acquire that experience which is so necessary 
to the young actor. In London and out of London he played 
many parts during the next six years, and in 1883 he was at 
length rewarded for his hard work by an engagement at the 
St. James’s Theatre under the Hare and Kendal régime. When, 
in 1888, this house passed into other hands, he went to the Gaiety 
to play the title-part in Mr. Barnes of New York, a sign that he 
lhad already made his way to the front and gained in the public 
favour to a marked degree since he went on at the Adelphi eleven 
years before as one of the Oxford crew in Formosa. From a visit 
to America as Miss Mary Anderson’s chief supporter, Mr. Waring 
came back to add signally to his reputation by his performance in 
‘The Doll’s House at the Novelty Theatre. He did not, however, 
follow this success up immediately with other striking impersona- 
tions, though he did good work in The Cabinet Minister and in 
The Pharisee. In 1891 began his association with Mr. Alexander, 
broken in the following year, and renewed on the production of 
The Masqueraders in 1894. But for the allurements of the stage 
Mr. Waring might have won distinction as a writer, as his article 


in these pages last autumn on “ Ibsen in London ”’ is enough to 
suggest. 
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At the play. 


IN LONDON. 


| the matter of new and important productions, the past few 

weeks have been singularly prolific. The net result has, not- 
withstanding, proved somewhat disappointing ; for it can hardly 
be said that either Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. R. C. Carton, 
or Mr. G. W. Godfrey has added to his reputation by the presen- 
tation of plays that in each instance fall below the level of their 
authors’ former achievements. Despite a week or two of 
abnormally sultry weather, the attendance at the theatres has 
been more than satisfactory, in curious contrast to the state of 
things existing at some out-of-door entertainments. 


THE TRIPLE BILL aT rHE LycEuUM— 


May 4. 
BYGONES. 
By A. W. Prxero. 
Hon. Curzon Gramshawe Mr. Ben Wezster. | Professor Giacomo 
Rev. Giles Horncastle .. Mr. HAvILanpD. | Mazzoni Mr. SypNey VALENTINE. 
Ruby.. ee oe -» Miss ANNIE HuGuHEs.) Bella Miss ArLsa Cralic. 


A Story oF WATERLOO. 
By A. Conan Doyte. 


First time on any stage, Prince’s Theatre, Bristol, September 21, 1894. 
First time at the Lyceum, May 4, 1895. 


Corporal a Brew- Sergeant Archie Mc- 
ster — Donald, R.A. .. Mr. Futter MELLIs#. 
Wen -. Mr. Irvine. Colonel James: Mid 

Nora Brewster oe -- Miss Anniz HuGuHes, | wimier . . .. Mr, Ben WEBSTER. 


A CHAPTER FROM Don QUIXOTE. 
By THE LaTE W. G. WILLs. 


Master Quixada (otherwise | Muleteers Messrs. BELMORE and 
Don Quixote of La RIVINGTON. 
Mancha)... “ -» Mr. Irvine. Maria .. Miss Mitton. 

Sancho Panza =e -. Mr. JoHNsoN. Dulcinea . Mrs. Lacy. 

Father Perez .. on .. Mr. Havinanp. An Old Woman Mr. INNES. 

Pedro .. es oe -. Mr. ARCHER. Girls .. Misses Foster, K. 

A Peasant... ae .- Mr. REyYNoups. Harwoop, and 

Antonia ee Miss De Siva. Ansa CralG. 


The interest in 1 the triple bill at the Lyceum 


centres in Mr, 


Irving’s fine impersonation of Corporal Brewster in Mr. Conan 
Doyle’s piece and his remarkable realization of Don Quixote. 
The first of the three plays which form the latest Lyceum pro- 
gramme is curious as an example of the earlier work of the fore- 
most of living English dramatists. In Bygones there is to be 
found the same dexterity of construction and the same incisiveness 
of dialogue which, increased from time to time by experience, 
have since been of such brilliant use to Mr. Pinero. ‘The little 
drama, moreover, affords a young actor, Mr. Sydney Valentine, 
an opportunity of showing considerable capacity as a player of 
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“character” parts. His performance of the tender-hearted 
Italian professor is clever and true. To the audience of to-day 
a first piece is not of the importance that it was when Mr. 
Pinero started his dramatic career with Daisy’s Escape and 
Bygones ; but our budding playwrights might well take advan- 
tage from the study of such work. 

A Story of Waterloo was described in these pages on the occasion 
of its production at the Prince’s Theatre, Bristol, on September 21 
last. As a play, pure and simple, it is by no means perfect. But 
looking at it merely as a vehicle for the actor’s art, we should all 
be grateful to its author. In its way, Mr. Irving has given us 
nothing better. Either from the absence of great nervousness, 
or as a result of the development which invariably marks. 
his acting, he now makes the old corporal much more- 
pathetic than he did on the occasion of his first per~ 
formance. At Bristol he was realistic and impressive—- 
painfully impressive. In London there is the same fidelity 
in the drawing of the character, but it is now so finished 
that it has an added touch of pathos. This old soldier, feeble im 
mind and in body, with no recollection but that of the battle in 
which he had done a brave deed, is as perfect an impersonation of 
its kind as the stage can show. In the matter of appearance alone 
itisatriumph. Mr. Irving’s natural height loses itself in the thin 
shrunken body. His very eyes seem film-covered and lacking 
in light, while the bones are almost seen under the shrunken 
skin of the hands and in the stiffened wrists. It is evident. 
from the moment that Gregory Brewster totters on to the. 
stage that he is not long for this world. His querulous cry 
for his “‘ rations,” his occasional quarrelsomeness, are forgiven, 
because of the feebleness of the old guardsman upon whom rests: 
the shadow of death. In nothing is Mr. Irving’s art so excellently- 
exemplified as in the actual death of the Waterloo veteran. 
It comes quickly, in a burst of virility caused by the recollection 
of the heroic action of younger days. It is short, and sharp, 
and over before the audience can reflect. When the curtain 
has fallen, it is felt that we have all along been looking 
unawares on a dying man. An elaborate, long-drawn out death 
scene would prove too great a tension, and Mr. Irving wisely 
makes the end as swift as it is true. Out of slender material 
he has created in Corporal Gregory Brewster a perfect picture of 
the pathos of old age. It is not a happy picture. It is not 
intended to be one. But it is a very fine and remarkable embodi- 
ment of character. It is absorbing in its interest. It enchains 
the spectators during every moment that the actor is on the 
stage ; and, when the end comes, their pent-up feelings find relief 
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in applause which calls the actor again and again—applause 
which is proof positive that judgment in the matter of acting is 
not confined to the critical few. 

Mr. Irving’s second picture is quite as remarkable as his first. 
Don Quixote is described on the bill of the play as a ‘‘ chapter” 
from Cervantes. In truth, asa play, it isnot a high achievement. 
But it was inevitable that the leading actor of the English stage 
should one day appear in a character for which Nature has modelled 
him, and this condensation of afive-act piece by thelate W.G. Wills 
isa framework for an impersonation which adds a fine portrait 
to Mr. Irving’s gallery of profound studies. A ‘Room in 
Quixote’s House” presents Master Quixada poring over his 
books of chivalry, dreaming of deeds of daring, and inditing 
a love-epistle to the lady of his imagination, Dulcinea 
del Toboso. There is a pretty touch in his affection for his 
niece ; but that passes, leaving Sancho Panza to buckle on 
his master’s old armour before the departure for an ancient 
castle. The second scene, the moonlit courtyard of the inn, 
which Quixote mistakes for the chapel of the castle—a pretty 
stage-picture, by the way—introduces the demented gentleman 
on his shabby steed, Rosinante. Don Quixote no longer tilts at 
windmills, but he has a bout with a pump instead. He is jeered 
at and set upon by the muleteers, and a fat wench is presented 
to him as the lady of his love. His niece and the good priest, 
who have innocently conspired against him, lead him off, and so 
ends the simple ‘ chapter.’”’ The material is slender enough ; 
but the actor makes the immortal character of Don Quixote step 
from the pages of Cervantes, and in the course of a few brief 
minutes to live upon the stage. The very figure, tall and spare, 
with his frail, pointed beard, bis arched eyebrows, and his dreamy, 
far-off look, Mr. Irving makes a picture which must last in the 
memory. It is not in “make up” alone that he succeeds so 
admirably in depicting Don Quixote. He presents the chivalry 
of the character, with all its gentle feeling, all its honourable 
purpose. You laugh not at but with him, realizing that, for all 
the ludicrous things that he does, there lies, under the quaint 
exterior, a tender heart and the soul of honour. The action of 
the piece, to use a technical term, is infinitesimal. There is 
neither beginning nor end to the story. It is a chapter, an 
excerpt, nothing more. But Mr. Irving realizes the character, 
and, long after the piece itself has faded from recollection, there 
will remain the picture of the demented gentleman, meek, 
chivalrous, courteous to women, and, despite his ambition for 
fighting and his doing of foolish things, quite pathetic. It would 
have been easy enough to make a farce out of Don Quixote. Mr. 
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Irving has chosen the more difficult task of presenting the simple 
humour, and the gentle, touching side of the character. In a 
case like this, the chief actor stands alone. The other parts are 
mere shadows. But a word of praise should be given to Miss 
Maud Milton for the clear and admirable delivery of her lines 
as Quixada’s housekeeper, and Mr. Johnson’s Sancho Panza is as 
good as the part will allow. Mention should also be made of 
the incidental music for the second scene, which is so appropriate 
that it forms a considerable help to the piece. 


THE OPERA. 

The Royal Opera season began on Monday, May 13, with a 
performance of Otello. In many respects this was the most 
brilliant opening night that has been seen at Covent Garden 
during the régime of Sir Augustus Harris. The tragic part in 
Signor Verdi’s masterpiece served for the début at this house of 
Signor Tamagno, who was heard in it at the Lyceum in 1889. 
An embodiment of such noble breadth, alike as regards conception 
and execution, could not fail to gain enormously in effect in the 
larger house. Unfortunately, the Iago of Signor Pessina did 
not satisfy reasonable requirements. It was understood to be a 
first attempt at the part, but the more one tried to make allow- 
ances the more one missed Maurel’s masterly creation. Signor 
Tamagno received his best support from Madame Albani, whose 
suave and gentle Desdemona afforded a most effective foil to his 
outbursts of wild passion. The rest of the characters, Cassio 
alone excepted, were in competent hands; and, thanks to the 
new sunken orchestra, Signor Mancinelli was enabled to obtain 
a notable increase of refinement in the interpretation of the 
beautiful score. On the second night came Mefistofele. As 
usual, Boito’s highly original work failed to crowd the cheaper 
parts, but subscribers were again present in great force. The chief 
feature of the representation was the return of Miss Marguerite 
Macintyre, after an absence (from Covent Garden) of three 
years. Her delineation of Marguerite and Helen of Troy was 
marked by evidence of improvement, both vocal and histrionic. 
Signor de Lucia was far from an ideal Faust; but M. Plancon, 
as Mefistofele, came nearer to the level of Nannetti’s creation 
than most of his predecessors. On the Wednesday, Signor 
Tamagno sang in the Prophete. The event had a double 
interest, inasmuch as the famous tenor had until now 
only appeared as Otello in this country, and his Jean de 
Leyden had been always reckoned by foreign critics as 
one of his finest achievements. Be this as it may, we cannot 
confess to an unalloyed admiration of his impersonation of 
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the Dordrecht innkeeper. + one moment it is certainly 
great. When the false prophet, clad in his white robes 
and shining armour, hurls forth his martial hymn in tones of 
stupendous vigour, one feels that Signor Tamagno is the only 
living singer capable of producing an effect at once so stentorian 
and so appropriate. This, however, is the only point at which he 
really carries all before him. There was nothing in the Fidés 
of Signorina Giulia Ravogli to remind us that this was an artist 
who also has her great moments. The part seemed altogether out 
of her way. Mlle. Lejeune, a new soprano from Brussels, dis- 
played intelligence, but was overweighted as Bertha; and the 
subordinate male characters were in fairly capable hands. For 
his fourth night Sir Augustus Harris gave one of those double 
bills which have formed so constant a feature in his recent 
seasons, thanks to the popularity of short operas of the Cavalleria 
class. If, in this instance, Pagliacci and Philémon et Baucis 
failed to attract a large audience, the reason had probably to be 
sought in the casts. The regular supporters of the opera have 
been used to hearing Melba as Nedda, and a Simonnet or a 
Sigrid Arnoldson as Baucis, and, like spoilt children, they turned 
away because they could not have their former pets. Yet let it 
be recorded that Madame Fanny Moody did abundant justice to 
the heroine of Leoncavallo’s opera; while Miss Marie Engle, 
whose pretty voice and graceful presence have undergone no 
deterioration since she was last with us, had not the least cause 
to fear comparisons with others as Baucis. Lohengrin, on the 
Friday, introduced a new tenor in the person of M. Bertran, of 
Spanish birth and Italian training, who has won considerable 
repute of late at Milan and Trieste. That he was much too 
nervous to do himself justice must be frankly admitted; at the 
same time the attributes of voice, style, and manner essential to 
an ideal presentment of Lohengrin were at best but mildly 
suggested by the new-comer. His sympathetic, well-trained 
voice will be heard to infinitely greater advantage in parts that 
make a smaller demand upon his physical resources. The Elsa 
of Madame Albani, unlike certain other characters in her 
repertory, does not improve with time. It is now much too 
demonstrative, too intensely emotional, we had almost said too 
self-conscious. Mlle. Olitzka’s Ortrud was quite worthy to rank 
with the admirable Telramund of Signor Ancona, and on @ level 
with both was M. Plangon’s supremely-dignified embodiment of 
the King. The chorus was guilty of some doubtful intonation, 
but Signor Mancinelli had his band well in hand throughout, and 
the benefit of the sunken orchestra was again apparent. A busy 
week closed with a gratifying performance of Il Trovatore— 
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gratifying alike as a proof that the old opera can still draw a 
crowd, and as a means of showing that Miss Macintyre can 
fairly share honours with the redoubtable Signor Tamagno. Can 
it be that the mantle of Titiens has at last fallen upon native 
shoulders ? 


+ —_—_——————. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE PHILISTINES. 


Ani How Mr. Jorgan Preserved the Morals of Market Pewbury under very Trying Circumstances. 
An Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by Henry ARTHUR Jones. Produced at the St. James’s 
Theatie, May 11. 


Sir Valentine Fel- Mr. Wapes .. -.- Mr. H. H. Vincent. 
lowes .. «» Mr.GEorGE ALEXANDER. Mr. Corby .. -» Mr. Duncan Tovey. 

Willie Hesselwood Mr. H. V. Esmomp. Thomas Blagg -- Master Frank SAKER. 

Mr. Jorgan .. -» Mr. HERBERT WaRING. Wheeler % -- Mr. Marx Paton. 

Mr. Pote.. -» Mr. E. M. Rosson. Lady Beauboys .. Lady MoncrrTon. 

Mr. Blagg .. -. Mr. Ernest HENDRIE. Alma Suleny .. Miss Exuiorr Pace. 

Mr. Modlin .. -. Mr. ArtHuR Royston. Miss Angela Soar .. Miss BLANCHE WILMOT. 

Mr. Skewett -» Mr. James WELCH. Sally Lebrune +» Miss Jonrerre NEsvVILLE 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s rabid hatred of modern Puritanism 
is well known. The feeling was early implanted in his nature, 
and has been allowed to colour more than one of his numerous 
plays. In Saints and Sinners it served a useful purpose; the 
narrowness and illiberality not unfrequently to be discovered in 
English provincial life being forcibly contrasted with the broad 
charity of Christian teaching. This is the subject to which he 
returns in his latest play. But, if the truth must be told, his 
present manner of handling it compares far from favourably with 
the skill, acumen, and insight shown on previous occasions. 
Saints and Sinners presented a fairly faithful picture of life—not 
the life of a huge, toiling, and passion-swept city, but that of 
a small, dissenting village in which the puritanical element 
played a prominent part. Covering practically the same ground 
in The Triumph of the Philistines, the author has little better to 
offer than a caricature, between which and reality there exists 
an interval as great as that which separates chalk from 
cheese. ‘This, however, is only one of many counts in the indict- 
ment. A still more serious blemish is the elevation to the 
position of heroine of a character whose presence in a modern 
French novel by Huysmans or Maurice Barrés might be expected ; 
but of whom, let it be said with gratitude, English playwrights, 
with rare exceptions, have shown a commendable disposition to 
fight shy. It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Jones, in 
his apparent desire to vindicate the freedom of the stage, has 
allowed himself to drift away from those sources upon which 
so many of our best dramatists have relied for inspiration. 

The story related in The Triumph of the Philistines is as 
illogical as it is distasteful. Sally Lebrune, avowedly a model, 
but in reality neither more nor less than wne cocotte du Quartier 
Latin, has forced her way into Market Pewbury, and found an 
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asylum in, of all places in the world, the home of the gentle and 
modest Mrs. Suleny. Here she meets Sir Valentine Fellowes, 
whom she at once endeavours to attract by her odious leers and 
winks. Not content with this, she seeks, and successfully, to draw 
Mr. Jorgan, leader of the Purity party, into her net. Sir Valen- 
tine meanwhile has fallen in love with Mrs. Suleny, whose grow- 
ing affection, however, receives a rude shock from the discovery 
that her would-be lover is openly flirting with Miss Lebrune. 
Ramour also points to Sir Valentine as responsible for the new 
and outrageously vulgar frocks in which Sally presently appears, 
although, as a matter of fact, these have been supplied by Mr. 
Jorgan. Through the intervention of his aunt, Lady Beauboys, 
a lady whose code of morality is of a particularly accommodating 
order, Sir Valentine is at length brought to his senses ; demands 
and receives absolution from Mrs. Suleny in a singularly feeble 
scene, and finally quits the house with his aunt and future wife, 
leaving Sally to throw her arms round Jorgan’s neck in presence 
of his astonished and shocked adherents, while she whispers 
into his ear ‘‘ You are all I have in the world!” For such 
characters, it must be obvious, there can be neither sympathy 
nor interest on the part of the audience. As regards the plot one 
is at a loss which to condemn the more—its improbability or its 
unredeemed vulgarity. No character so audacious or so offensive 
has been seen upon the stage for a long time as that of Sally 
Lebrune, with her smirks and grimaces, her suggestive gestures, 
and her open effrontery. That Miss Juliette Nesville revealed 
marked ability in her performance of the part need not be denied ; 
but, unfortunately, the cleverer the actress the more repulsive did 
the impersonation appear. As Sir Valentine, Mr. George 
Alexander had little to do; but by his pleasant manner he 
succeeded at least in lessening somewhat the snobbishness of the 
man drawn by the author. Of Mr. Herbert Waring’s perform- 
ance we speak elsewhere. Inexperience and indistinctness marred 
the otherwise agreeable performance of Miss Elliott Page; and 
for the rest it must suffice that the remaining characters were 
as well played as their extravagant nature admitted of. 





THE Home SECRETARY. 
An Original Modern Play, in Four Acts, by R. C. Carton. Produced at the Criterion Theatre, May 7. 


The R podng me Hon. Dun- Rixon F . Mr. H. Deans. 
rendel, M.P.. Mr. CHARLES WyNDHAM. Morris Lecaile . .-. Mr. Lewis WALLER. 
sir J James =o " Rhoda Trendel.. .. Miss Jutta NEILSON 
Qc. M.P. . . Mr. ALFRED BisHop. Lady Clotilda Bra- 
Lord Blayver -. «- Mr. D. 8. James. merton .. -» Miss DoLores DrumMOND. 
Frank Trendel.. .. Mr. SypNEY BrovucsH. Esmé Bramerton .. Miss Mavp Minter. 
Captain Ch esnall .. Mr.CHARLEs BuookFIELD Mrs. _——- — 
Mr. Thorpe-Didsbury, BE ss < . Miss Mary Moore. 
M.LP.. . Mr. H. De Lance. 


Deserting for the moment the placid waters of domestic comedy, 
Mr. Carton has ventured upon the more boisterous ocean of 
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serious drama. The change would appear to indicate that he 
has in some measure miscalculated his strength, and that the 
medium selected for his latest effort is an uncongenial one. 
For, it has to be confessed, The Home Secretary bears traces of 
a laboured fancy—exhibits signs of a painstaking, it may be, but 
an uninspired imagination. We willingly concede that the 
piece, like all Mr. Carton’s work, is distinguished by thoughtful 
endeavour and literary polish. It lacks, however, that air of 
spontaneity, that sense of simple directness to be found in his 
previous achievements. It is, moreover, disfigured by certain 
unnecessary allusions to unsavoury topics which were certainly 
least to be expected in a play from the pen of the author of 
Liberty Hall. Throughout two acts and a half only the faintest 
indication of the plot is afforded, and when at last the intrigue 
takes definite form it proves to be of a singularly forced and 
unconvincing kind. Morris Lecaile, an uncompromising anarchist, 
whose real name is Dangerfield, has, by some unrevealed means, 
succeeded in making his way into the best society, and has even 
become a welcome visitor at the house of Duncan Trendel, 
Home Secretary, for whose wife he entertains a secret but ardent 
affection. Meanwhile Mrs. Trendel, annoyed by her husband’s 
apparent apathy in allowing the notorious anarchist to retain 
his liberty, taunts Trendel with the fact, and, after a violent 
quarrel, allows herself to be consoled by the pressing attentions 
of Lecaile. Chance brings into the Home Secretary’s hands a 
letter offering to reveal the identity of Dangerfield; and this 
document, the contents of which are overheard by Lecaile, 
Trendel confides to his private secretary with instructions that it. 
shall be locked up in his despatch-box. Recognizing that the 
game is up, Lecaile, after a confession of his passion, bids fare- 
well to Mrs. Trendel, and then, on the stroke of midnight, steals 
into the Home Secretary’s study in order to secure the fatal 
paper. As chance will have it, however, Mrs. Trendel has 
determined to sit up for her husband, and on turning to discover 
who the intruder is she finds herself face to face with her 
former admirer. An avowal of the truth follows, interrupted by 
the entrance of Trendel, who naturally places the worst con- 
struction upon the attitude of the confused couple. Lecaile 
himself hastens to give the required explanation; and Trendel, 
struck by the other’s magnanimity, although curiously forgetful 
of his own duty to the State, generously allows the anarchist to 
depart—an act, however indiscreet, which meets its reward in the 
renewed devotion of his wife. It will thus be seen that the main 
interest of the story is centred in three characters only, the 
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remainder serving as little more than a chorus for the expression 
of the author’s views on various subjects. Distinctly exciting as 
are some of the situations—especially that of the last act—the 
whole thing is pervaded with a sense of unreality which greatly 
militates against its effectiveness. As Rhoda Trendel, Miss 
Julia Neilson shows a marked advance on anything she has 
hitherto done. The restrained dignity of her emotion, the 
earnestness of her manner, and the tenderness of her pleading 
were worthy of all praise. Mr. Lewis Waller also deserves every 
credit for his unforced but highly effective study of the Anarchist 
Lecaile. Scant as were the opportunities afforded Mr. Wynd- 
ham by the part of Duncan Trendel, ke made the most of them ; 
while Miss Mary Moore, as Mrs. Thorpe-Didsbury, played with 
delightful piquancy. Of the minor characters Mr. H. De Lange’s 
impersonation of a fussy little Radical M.P. stands out as quite 
the best. 


VANITY Farr. 


A Caricature in Three Acts, by G. W. Goprrey. Produced at the Court Theatre, Apri! 27. 


Lord Arthur sat acct Teale, Q.C. -. Mr. F. MacponneEL.u. 
G.C.B. Mr. ARTHUR CEcIL. Firmin . .. Mr. H. N. Ray, 

The Duke of Berk- Clerk of Araigns -. Mr. Lane. 
shire, K.G. . Mr. Cartes SUGDEN. BillFeltoe  . -» Mr. G. W. Anson. 

Mr. Brabazon- Tegg.. Mr. WILLIAM WYEs. The Viscountess 

on aeemuendl Castleblaney - Miss GRANVILLE. 
Teg -» Mr. Nye Cmart. Lady Jacqueline Vil- 

Sir Sa cs Candy -» Mr. Caartes Fawcett. lars 


Bertie Rosevere ‘ 
Sir Richard emauanin 
Villars .. 

Smiley. 


. Mr. A. Vane-TEMPEsT. 
Mr. Wi1tFrep Draycott. 


Mr. Howarp SturGE. 
Mr. W. CHEESMAN. 





Violet Brabazon- Tegg 
Mrs. Chetwynd 
Mrs. Walrond 

Mrs. Brabazon- -Tegg. 


Miss Hetena Dacue. 
Miss Nancy NoEt, 


- Miss Frances Dittcn. 


Miss Lucy Bertrram. 
Mrs. Joun Woop. 





After an interv al of something more than a decade, Mr. G. W. 
Godfrey has again come before the public with a work the exact 
nature of which he seeks to indicate by the term ‘“‘ caricature.”’ 
In giving to it the name of Vanity Fair, he has, in addition, 
taken a step which at once recalls one of the world’s master- 
pieces, and which almost compels undesirable comparison. We 
do not, however, propose to press to an issue a circumstance 
detailed examination of which could only result unfavourably for 
the later writer. But when Mr. Godfrey labels his piece a 
‘‘ caricature ’’ we cannot help taking exception to the use of the 
expression. For, as a matter of fact, Vanity Fair caricatures 
nothing, except, it may be, the author’s distorted views of life. 
But this is a fact hardly likely to detract from the enjoyment of 
the public, which will doubtles find ample amusement in the 
smart lines and extravagant figures presented by Mr. Godfrey. 
If, in this way, he is something more than up-to-date, he shows 
on the other hand a distinct preference for old-fashioned and 
familiar devices in the matter of plot. Could anything, indeed, 
be more artless than the story of Mrs. Brabazon-Tegg, once a 
favourite artist at the “ Halls,” who, having taken en secondes 
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noces a wealthy brewer, pays the Countess Castleblaney to 
launch her successfully upon the sea of fashionable society? 
Presently appears Bill Feltoe, an old pal of her first husband’s, 
bringing the unwelcome news that Jim Crump, although 
supposed to have gone the way of all earthly things, still lives, 
and demands £5,000 as the price of his silence. Happily, Mrs. 
Tegg has in Lord Arthur Nugent a staunch and shrewd friend, 
who, after a visit to Scotland-yard, is able to prove Feltoe to be 
an unprincipled liar, and a rascal urgently ‘“‘ wanted” by the 
police. In this there would hardly appear to be matter for a 
three-act comedy; but, as it happens, the piece depends to a 
very small extent on the interest of its story, and chiefly upon 
the smartness of the incidental scenes. These, it may be hinted, 
are not always remarkable either for good taste or great 
ingenuity, but, like Mercutio’s wound, they serve their purpose. 
The principal burden of the performance falls upon Mrs. John 
Wood, who, as Mrs. Brabazon-Tegg, revels in a part which offers 
ample opportunity for the display of her well-known abilities. 
In the colourless character of Lord Arthur Nugent, Mr. Arthur 
Cecil has less scope, but he contrives to invest it with a good 
deal of quiet humour. Miss Granville is excellent as the impecu- 
nious Countess Castleblaney, while Mr. G. W. Anson’s portrait 
of Bill Feltoe, if a trifle over-coloured, is_ sufficiently 
effective. Vanity Fair was preceded for the first time on 
May 6 by A Near Shave, a bright little musical farce, written 
by Mr. George D. Day and composed by Mr. Edward Jones, in 
which Mr. Anson, Mr. H. O. Cleary, and Miss Emmeline Orford 
kept the audience thoroughly amused. 


Baron GOLOSH. 


A Musical Comedy in Two Acts, adapted from Ornponneav and Aupran’s L’Oncle Celestin, with 
additional numbers by Herr Meyer Lutz. Produced at the Trafalgar Theatre, April 25. 





Baron Golosh -. Mv. E, J. Lonnen. Pamela ee -. Miss M. A. Victor, 
Marreau .. .. Mr. Harry PavLTon. Mme. de Bellefon- 

Gustave... .. Mr, Scort-RrssELL. taine oe +» Miss Vioter MELNoTTE. 
Count Acacia -. Mr, Frank Wyatt. Madelon .. -- Miss Atice LETHBRIDGE. 
Viscount Acacia .. Mr. Gzorce Humparey. Therese - -» Miss Detia CaRLyLez, 
Ratinet oe .. Mr. W. 8. Larpiaw. Dressmaker. . -» Miss Atwyn. 
Hairdresser -.» Mr. STANLEY SMITH. Florist es -» Miss Osianp. 

Tailor mn -» Mr, V. M. Szrmovur. Mdm. Margerine .. Miss MacpE Mavupe. 
Bootmaker .. -. Mr. T. F. Lovenace, Mdm. Gruyere « Miss Viotet Exviacort, 
Narcisse .. .. Mr. Ernest Down, Mdm. Brie .. -- Miss Eva Merton, 
Clementine .. ..- Miss FLorENcE PERRY Countess Acacia .. Miss Sytvia Grey. 


Baron Golosh is an unsophisticated but fairly diverting piece of 
nonsense, possessing a mere thread of a plot just sufficient to 
carry the burden of what is practically a variety entertainment. 
The principal character in the piece, a retired bootmaker, has 
been left a fortune by a near relative on the condition that he 
and his family shall, in the capacity of landlord and waiters, 
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occupy the Blue Pig public-house for a term and attend to the 
wants of the customers. As the Baron has already secured a 
footing in society, and hopes to marry his daughter to Count 
Acacia’s son and heir, he is at first tempted to relinquish all 
claim to the bequest, but his disinclination to lose a fortune 
induces him on reflection to accept the terms. Disguising 
himself and his family, he repairs to the Blue Pig, whither, of 
course, the remaining characters, for one reason or another, 
subsequently make their way, and the familiar game of hide-and- 
seek proceeds merrily, until it is time to drop the curtain. The 
piece itself calls for no criticism, being chiefly dependent for 
success on the individual efforts of the artists. But, as the 
company includes such quaint and clever performers as Mr. E. J. 
Lonnen, Mr. Harry Paulton, Mr. Scott-Russell, Mr. Frank 
Wyatt, and Misses Florence Perry, M. A. Victor, Alice Leth- 
bridge, and Sylvia Grey, it will be understood that the fun is 
rarely allowed to flag. The music, although by no means of a 
high order, is at least tuneful and agreeable. 


THE SKYWARD GUIDE. 


An Original Drama, in Four Acts, by Mrs. ALbert Brapsitaw and Mark MetForD. Produced 
at the Royalty Theatre, May 9. 


Albert Penrose... Mr. Lonine FERNIE. : Franz - .. Mr. Antoun Epmunps. 
Hamblen Templ-- | Mr. Beauley _+ Mr, Vansitrart. 
to - . Mr. THomas ARTRIGHT. — ee -» Miss Erue:. Payxe. 
Walter J. Seegie ee -. Miss Mavce Lewes. 
ton Mr. Harry Mounrrorp. Cay Clerk ee +. Mr. Ceci Rurtanp. 
Wilfred Barfoot. Mr. Frank GorpDon. ‘aulio oe -» Mr. GEorGEs ALBERTAZZI. 
Tipper .. Mr. A. D. PteRPOINT. Gendarme .. -» Mr. GEorcE W. Apron. 
Mr. Craven »» Mr. Roy Byrorp. The Hon. Mrs. 
Vernon Strasse .. Miss JacKEYDoRA MEL- Penrose .. +» Miss Ernen Arven, 
FORD. | Leonora Garth .. Miss Dora De Winroy, 
(Her first appearance.) Flavia Strasse .. Miss ANNIE STALMAN. 
| were ene. = Mark MELFORD. Freda Colefield .. Miss Eva WILLING. 
Jose oe .» Mr. Roperc Lintort. | Rosa ee +» Miss Ipa Heron. 
onabet ee .. Mr. James ASHBURN. Jennie ee -» Miss Gertrupe Price. 
Feser ee . Mr. Vincent OsBorne. ‘ Martha... +» Miss Maraarer Hayes. 


The Sky yward Guide is an odd mixture of farce and melodrama. 
Unhappily, between these two, the authors have not always been 
careful to preserve the necessary balance; so it happens that 
their melodrama frequently drifts into farce, while their farce 
becomes melodramatic. The title of the play is merely a 
synonym for a certain Christian Strasse who has earned it by 
his daring ascents of the Matterhorn. This worthy marries 
Flavia Templeton, a disagreeable and ill-conditional shrew, who 
finally deserts him, and, utterly heedless of the consequences, 
accepts as her second husband a young fellow named Albert. 
Penrose, whose mother desires he should wed the sweet and 
gentle Leonora Garth. The secretly-united couple speedily tire. 
of each other, and Albert, recalled home by the news of his 
mother’s illness, opens his heart to his old sweetheart, upon 
whose cheek he is just imprinting a brotherly salute, when 
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Flavia appears in a high state of indignation. Presently, how- 
ever, she, in turn, is confronted by her first husband, who, as the 
simplest way to solve all difficulties, throws her into a convenient 
viver, where she is allowed to perish. Altogether a crude piece 
of work, indifferently constructed, and without any pretensions 
to rank as literature. Of the entire cast, the only performer 
deserving individual mention, was Miss Jackeydora Melford; an 
exceedingly bright and clever little-girl actress. 





THE Passport. 
A Play,in Three Acts, by B. C. StepHENsoN and W. Yarpitey. Produced at Terry's Theatre. 


April 25. 
Ferdinand Sinclair Mr. Yorke STEPHENs. Schmirkoff. . -» Mr. J. G. Mackay. 
Christopher Cole- George Greenwood Mr. GrorGe GIDDENS. 
man oo .. Mr, ALFRED Mattsy. Mrs.Coleman .. Miss Fanny CoLeman. 

Bob Coleman .. Mr. Rotanp Atwoop. Mildred .. -. Miss Kate Totty. 

Algy Grey .. -. Mr. Ceci Ramsey. Violet Tracey .. Miss Grace Lane. 

Henry Harris .. Mr. Compton Coutts. Markham. . .. Miss Cicery Ricaarps. 
Pattison .. Mr. Ricuarp Buunt. Mrs. Darcy -- Miss Gertaupe Kincston. 


Messrs. Stephenson and Yardley frankly acknowledge that the 
initial idea of their piece, The Passport, is taken from Colonel 
Savage’s well-known novel, My Official Wife. Whether open 
confession can be held altogether to excuse such a deed of 
appropriation is a point we are not concerned to discuss at 
present. Enough that it has enabled the authors to furnish an 
exceedingly droll first act, in which the interest is skilfully main- 
tained and the intrigue cleverly developed. Left to their own 
resources, Messrs. Stephenson and Yardley betray a certain 
poverty of invention—an inability to create novel and effective 
complications which somewhat interferes with the success of 
their last two acts. The Passport, notwithstanding, is an agree- 
able and wholesome piece of work. Its plot deals with the 
adventures of one Ferdinand Sinclair, who, having offered a 
young and pretty lady, Mrs. Darcy, the temporary protection of 
his name during a railway journey through Russia, subsequently 
finds himself involved in an endless series of difficulties, provoked 
by his act of mistaken chivalry. The weakest feature of the 
intrigue lies in the fact that a word of explanation from the hero 
would at once serve to rehabilitate his character; but, of course, 
that word is not spoken until he has plunged himself into a 
vortex of falsehood, from which only the timely assistance of 
the authors is able to rescue him. Some of the incidents, how- 
ever, are exceedingly amusing; although, at times, the piece, 
which is not too brilliantly written, drags woefully. Consider- 
able skill is displayed in the drawing of the erratic, featherbrain, 
and forgetful Mrs. Darcy, fons et origo of all the trouble—a part 
sustained with consummate ability by Miss Gertrude Kingston, 
who every day seems to develop new qualities as an actress. 

FF 
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Mr. Yorke Stephens’s dashing manner and pleasant demeanour 
marked. him out an ideal representative of Ferdinand Sinclair, 
while’ a highly finished and quite admirable little study of a 
Russian official was furnished by Mr. J. L. Mackay. A distinct 
word of praise is also due to Mr. George Giddens for his capital 
performance as George Greenwood. The remaining characters, 
as may be judged from the cast, were in excellent hands. 





A Human Sport. 


A Drama, in One Act, by Austin Fryers. Produced at the Globe Theatre, May 1, 


Herbert Groves .. Mr. Purp CunIncHAM, Minnie oe -- Miss KaTHertne GLover. 
Emile Foudriant .. Mr. Witton Heriot. Mrs. Chessle -» Mrs, THEODORE WRIGHT. 
Nip eo -» Mr, James A. WELCH. 


The author of 4 Human Sport has shown in his little piece 
more ambition than ingenuity. He has endeavoured presumably 
to get out of the ordinary groove of conventionality, but has merely 
succeeded in slipping into the hardly less perilous rut of eccentri- 
city. His one-act drama is, after all, a very commonplace affair, 
revealing little talent for effective writing or aptitude for stage 
effect. The story is simply concerned with the endeavours of a 
drunken old ne’er-do-well to conceal his identity from his long- 
deserted wife, and his determination to refuse an excellent chance 
of escape from his depraved ways. Mr. James A. Welch gave a 
forcible sketch of Old Nip, the protagonist of the piece. 





IN PARIS. 


Many novelties have appeared on the Paris stage during the 
past month, though none can be singled out as of any particular 
merit. Les Pantins de Madame, at the Variétés, by M. Albin 
Valabrégue, is a sprightly comedy in the style of that theatre, in 
which a virtuous wife endeavours to befool her husband and two 
lovers; only a doubt surviving as to whether she has quite suc- 
ceeded. JIsora at the Odéon, by M. Adolphe Aderer, is the 
story, more or less modified, of Judith transplanted to Milan. 
Galéas, Duke of Genoa, is a modern Holophernes, and Isora a 
Milanese Judith. Isora saves Milan at the price of her virtue, 
and kills Galéas, but, having taken poison too soon, dies in the 
approved fashion of tragedy just when all comes right. 

At its penultimate performance before it closed its existence, 
the Théatre Libre has given one more piece of the sort that 
brought it into notice. This is a new drama entitled Argent, 
by M. Emile Fabre. The name of the piece suggests the moral. 
M. Fabre, however, has no chorus to express the sentiments of 
the spectators for the dismally sorbid canailleries of his whole 
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dramatis persone, and the curtain falls without either one or the 
other of the characters awakening to any consciousness of his 
utter want of kindliness or sentiment of any kind. Moral: that 
is what the cult of filthy lucre leads to—an old sermon. How- 
ever, the author’s devices are good, and the rendering was up to 
the mark. To the successor in the progress of contemporary 
dramatic development of the Théatre Libre, the Théatre de 
l’CEuvre, we owe, perhaps, the chief novelty of the month. This 
was Ibsen’s last drama, Petit Eyolf, translated by Count Prozor. 
The performance confirms the impression produced by the read- 
ing—namely, that it is far from being one of the more telling of 
Ibsen’s pieces. The Rat-woman in the first act (Mlle. Zapolska), 
is weird enough, but the second and third acts are rather 
monotonous; and the piece, as a whole, leaves little of the 
thrilling sensation or matter for discussion characteristic of the 
author’s best work. 

The Famille Martial at the Ambigu, borrowed from Eugéne 
Sue’s Mysteres de Paris, is a powerful melodrama, in which a brave 
woman plunges into real water (you hear and see the splashes) 
supposed to be the Seine, to save her dying lover, and virtue is. 
duly rewarded by espousal with a Prince. The Porte St. Martin 
has brought out another melodrama. This is the Adelphi piece, 
The Fatal Card, translated into French as La Dame de Carreau. 
This will keep the Parisians supplied for a time with melodrama, 
especially if the latter piece has anything like the success of an_ 
other English piece, Charley’s Aunt which, as La Marraine de 
Charley, is almost as amusing in French as in English, and has. 
now nearly reached its 300th performance. Lastly we must. 
mention Tannhduser (translated by M. Roche and Nuitter) 
at the Opera. Thirty-four years ago it was hissed off the stage. 
But since 1861 a new generation has grown up—a new taste has. 
been educated—imitators have prepared the way for a greater 
art than that which went before—and Wagner is just now 
worshipped in Paris with all the enthusiasm of a novelty which 
has long since elsewhere ceased to be. 


IN BERLIN. 


The Second Mrs. Tanqueray was produced in a German trans- 
lation under the title of Die Zweite Frau (The Second Wife) at 
the Neues Theater, Berlin, on May 8th. It was, on the whole, 
favourably received, but suffered somewhat from being over-acted. 
The German attitude towards Mr. Pinero’s masterpiece may be 
summed up in the following extract from the criticism in the 
Berliner Tageblatt. After describing the plot the writer pro- 
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ceeds :—‘‘This story is not very ingenious, and that Paula’s 
lover comes on later as the affianced husband of her step-daughter 
is a common-place coup de théitre. It is the artistic tendency 
which so markedly distinguishes this piece from its predecessors 
which have come to us from across the Channel. An attempt 
indeed, is made here to develop a character, a ticklish one it is 
true, with fidelity to truth. There is no moralizing. There is no 
good-natured effort to bring about a false conclusion. It is quite 
un-English. After the marriage which she has fortunately made, 
Paula is not the customary repentant Magdalene; she keeps her 
own character, she is insupportable to her husband, furious about 
the social ban under which she fiuds herself, after marriage as 
‘before ; she betrays, by a cynical manner of speech, her former 
calling. Yet with it all she is not wholly bad. She is only 
corrupted, and bears the consequences of her corruption. 

. The merit of Pinero’s work lies in its intention, not in 
its execution. It is the first dove which flies to us from England, 
and makes known to us that the waters of mechanical stage-craft 
begin to subside, and the dry land of art to show itself.” 


IN VIENNA. 

The last month has not been an eventful one in Vienna. The 
usual number of plays have been performed, but nothing remark- 
able in the way of a novelty has made its appearance. As an 
instance of the great variety which is enjoyed by the Viennese 
public, a document issued by the management of the German 
Volkstheater in Vienna is of interest. It appears that in the 
Volkstheater from the beginning of the current theatrical season 
until the day of the general meeting—that is to say, from 
August 25, 1894, until April 25, 1895—a total of 285 performances 
took place. There were given for the first time, as far as this 
theatre is concerned, Grillparzer’s Der Bruderzwist in Habsburg, 
Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans, and Kleist’s Das Kiéthchen 
von Heilbronn, with fourteen performances altogether. Of the 
plays known as Volkstiicke, there were performed for the first 
time at this theatre: Der Diamant des Geisterkinigs, by Raimund; 
Der Doppelselbstmord, by Anzengruber; Hasemanns Tochter, by 
L’Arronge ; and Eine leichte Person, by Bittner, with a total of 
thirty-two representations. In comedy and drama there were 
performed for the first time, with a total of ninety-five repre- 
sentations, Cornelius Voss, by Schonthan; Entsagung, by 
Karezag ; Halali, by Skowronnek ; Der Jour Fixe, by Lubliner ; 
Die Kameraden, by Fulda; Ein kind des Gliicks, by Birch- 
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Pfeiffer ; Comidianten (Les Cabotins), by Pailleron; Man Sagt, 
by Léon and Waldberg ; Schattenspiel (Ihe Masqueraders), by 
Jones ; Dass Schosskind, by Opitz; and Nora, by Ibsen, The 
farces, Zwei Wappen, by Blumenthal and Kadelburg, and Das 
Nenue Stiick, by Lubliner, were given for the first time with, 
together, a total of nineteen representations. There were again 
produced the classical plays, Kabale und Liebe, Kinig Ottokars 
Glick und Ende, Maria Stuart, and Minna von Barnhelm, with 
seven representations ; the Volkstiicke Der Bauer als Millionidr, 
Hagars Sohn, Lolo’s Vater, Der Meineidbauer, Der Pfarrer von 
Kirchfeld, Therese Krones, and Das vierte Gebot, with thirty- 
three representations; the comedies and dramas, Der Talisman, 
Sodoms Ende, Der Compagnon, Die Hochzeit von Valeni, Der 
Pariser Taugenichts, Til, Cyprienne, Francillon, Die Grille, Die 
Katakomben, Siindige Liebe, Mme. Sans-Géne, and Die Waise aus 
Lowood, with a total of seventy-one representations; and the 
farces, Grossstadtlust, Der Herr Senator, and Zwei Gliickliche 
Tage, with fourteen representations altogether. The represen- 
tations numbered : Classical pieces, 21 ; Volksticke, 65 ; comedies 
and dramas, 166; and farces, 33. Of these 285 performances, 
44 were of works by French authors—to wit, Dumas, Pailleron, 
and Sardou. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


At the end of April, Signor Salvini played at Genoa in aid of 
an Actors’ Benevolent Fund which has been organised in that 
place. The piece selected was La Morte Civile, containing the scene 
in which the tragedian so deeply affected an audience at Madrid 
in 1868 that they swarmed on to the stage in the belief that 
Conrad was really dying. The opera of Lakmé has been 
attracting large audiences at the Lirico at Milan. The first per- 
formance of Claudia, a new opera, by Signor Gellico Coronaro, 
was announced for May 1st at the same theatre; but at the last 
moment, Signor Lombardi, the chief tenor, who had been present 
at a rehearsal a day or two before, could not be found, and his 
friends were unable to throw any light on his extraordinary 
disappearance. No substitute being at hand, the production of 
Claudia had to be indefinitely postponed. Signor Olivero, the 
proprietor of a theatre at Nervi which bears his name, has been 
unfortunate in his latest literary effort. He wrote the libretto 
of an opera, and, having obtained the services of Signor La 
Rosa for the music, produced it at his own theatre on May 5th. 
Not only, however, did the work prove a complete failure, but some 
passages in it, referring with scant courtesy to certain local 
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institutions, gave rise to a hostile demonstration, which spread 
from the building to the neighbouring streets, and was not 
quelled for more than an hour. Trionfo d’Amore, a new opera in 
two acts by Signor Luigi Minuto, has been produced at Turin, 


and Mara, a one-act opera, by Signor Ferdinando Hummel, at 
Florence. 





IN MADRID. 


May saw strangely few novelties or changes on the stages of 
this city. Early in the month, the Princesa produced a new 
farce in one act, entitled El Candidato. Though the libretto is 
by Sefior Conde and Sejior Gonzales Prats, and the music by 
Don Joaquin Valverde, the piece is not of a very high order. It 
contains, however, some diverting situations, and a number of 
jokes which people here know well how to appreciate. On the 
following night, El Genero Chico, a lyrical farce by Seiior Gon- 
zalvo, Sefior Limendoux, and Seiior San José took the place of 
El Candidato. It has been written with the commendable object 
of saving the Spanish theatre from the debasing influence of a 
public taste which seems more disposed every day to demand 
short farces or sketches in place of fine dramas and comedies. 
The plot aims, in particular, at making a good-humoured protest 
against the growing favour shown to mere buffoonery at 
theatres professedly intended for the representation of works of 
literary merit. The management of the Lara have revived Las 
Castaneras Picadas, a drama by Don Ramon de la Cruz, which 
has not been played in Madrid for several years. 


IN DRESDEN. 


A new composer has arisen in Germany in the person of Adolf 
Gunkel, a violinist in the orchestra of the Dresden Hoftheater, 
and well-known also as a performer of chamber music. He is 
still very young, and his opera Attila, which was recently pro- 
duced at the Opera House in Dresden, is his first serious bid for 
fame. It achieved a very great success, due not so much to local 
patriotism as to the admirable musical qualities of the work and 
its highly dramatic plot. The libretto, by Karl Dibbern, is based 
on Felix Dahn’s well-known story of Attila, out of which Herr 
Dibbern has constructed a two-act opera with prologue and 
entr’acte. The action of the prologue takes place in an oak 
forest in the heart of Germany, near Thuringia, where Ildicho, 
the daugher of the Thuringian Prince Windegast, develops into 
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a true and lovely German maiden, whose beauty wins the hearts 
of all who see her. Dagar, the son of a prince of another German 
line, woos her, and they pledge their troth to each other. But 
the consent of Attila, the powerful chief of the Huns, must first 
be obtained to the union, and the lovers visit the camp of the 
Conqueror of the World with this object in view. At the sight 
of the young girl Attila is deeply agitated. He is possessed by a 
sudden wish to make her his wife, and he flatly tells her German 
lover, ‘‘ Ildicho is mine; seek another for yourself!’”” But Dagar 
is not dismayed by the power of Attila and his hordes of Huns. 
Flaming with passion, he throws his spear at the great man. 
Attila catches it with his shield, Dagar and his attendants are 
seized, Ildicho is doomed to submit to her fate, and thus the 
first act ends with a dramatic and animated scene. The second 
act exhibits the love-sick Attila, whose desire is towards Ildicho, 
but who fears her even while he is consumed with passion for 
her. He seeks in wine, the enjoyment of which is forbidden to 
the Huns under pain of punishment, the courage to make a final 
attempt to win IIldicho’s affection. He sinks back upon his 
couch in a state of intoxication, and Ildicho kills him then and 
there. A swift stroke from the dagger of one of Attila’s friends 
would execute upon her the punishment for her deed at once, 
if Attila’s son, Ellak, who has formerly loved Ildicho, did 
not throw himself in front of her in the very nick of time, and, 
after receiving the fatal stab, sink down dead at her feet. Then 
the Germans approach and set their countryman free, and Dagar 
and Ildicho are united. 

The merit of the opera, from the point of view of the general 
public, is that it is suited to all tastes. After the manner of grand 
opera, it unites the lyrical element with the highly dramatic 
effects which Italian composers have made so popular in recent 
years; and it contains a ballet, which the composer and author 
have cleverly introduced. While the latter, however, has fallen 
under the influence of Wagner, the former has learnt more from 
the modern Italians. There is abundanee of melody in Attila, 
and melody of a kind which betokens original talent. 


IN NEW YORK. 


In the dramatic world of New York, there is now only one 
thing to be heard of—Trilby. Mr. George Du Maurier’s novel has 
been dissected and put together again, and someone has even 
discovered that the title, so far from being original, is taken from 
an obscure novel by Nodier, published in France nearly sixty 
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years ago. Trilby, now being played at the Garden Theatre, is 
officially set down as “‘an adaptation of the novel by Paul M. 
Potter.” It would be more correctly described as a succession 
of episodes loosely strung together, and with just the semblance 
of dramatic form. A better version of the story might certainly 
have been produced. The heroine is rather unevenly played by 
Miss Virginia Harned. Her abandon in the hypnotic scenes 
with Svengali is highly effective, but her other scenes come 
perilously near the commonplace. Despite her beauty, she fails 
to be convincing in her love scenes with Taffy, the Laird, and 
Little Billee. The real success of the play is made by Mr. 
Wilton Lackaye as Svengali. His make up, with a pointed iron 
grey beard and spare hair brushed back, excellently convey the 
the suggestion of the hypnotiser. Mr. Lackaye’s assumption of 
a man who wields a fearful and mysterious power is well thought 
out, and portrayed in a manner that wius for him a place among 
the foremost of American actors. A dramatised version of Mark 
Twain’s Pudd’nhead Wilson is being played at the Herald Square 
Theatre, with Mr. Frank Mayo, the adapter, in the name part. 
The incidents are not nearly so coarse as the vulgarity of the title 
would lead one to expect. It is a story of the confusion of two 
children at birth, and their subsequent recovery of their right 
name and station. Mr. Mayo has evidently mastered the art— 
an art that is not so easy as one might suppose—of writing a part 
to suit his own personality. The Queen of Night, a drama by 
Mr. John C. Dixon, produced at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, 
furnishes a signal example of failure in this respect. The author 
has not only failed to provide himself with a part worthy of his 
undoubted talent, but has also been totally unsuccessful in his. 
attempt to construct a coherent and dramatic story. After six 
nights it gave place to Captain Paul, a melodrama by Mr. Edward 
E. Rose and Mr. Alfred De Lisser. Here Mr. Robert Hilliard is a. 
picturesque hero. The production deserves success, if only on 
account of the magnificent mounting. A revival of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream at Daly’s, with Miss Ada Rehan as 
Helena, was of course very welcome. It is seven years since 
Miss Rehan has been seen in this part, and those who 
saw her then are of opinion that her present performance is 
pitched in a slightly higher key, the change scarcely being one for 
the better. Mr. James Lewis as Bottom, Mr. Frank Worthing 
as Demetrius, Mr. Clarke as Theseus, and Mr. Tyrone Power as 
Egeus, deserve special praise. Fortune, an adaptation from the 
French of MM. Belot and Villetard, by Mr. Fred Horner, 
occupies the boards of the Lyceum. Mr. Herbert Kelcey, Mr. 
W. J. Le Moyne, and Miss Isabel Irving are all better suited in 
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their respective parts than they were in An Ideal Husband. 
Harrigan’s Theatre, henceforth to be known as the Garrick, has 
been successfully opened under the management of Mr. Richard 
Mansfield with Arms and The Man. We described Mr. Mans- 
field’s impersonation of Bluntschli upon the original production 
of the play at the Herald Square Theatre. He will shortly 
produce the new play by Mr. L. N. Parker, The King of Peru. 
In the course of the speech which the more enthusiastic of his 
audience demanded, Mr. Mansfield rather pointedly remarked 
that he had a habit of saying things which he ought not to say, 
and of leaving unsaid things which he ought to say. One need 
not go very far back into public records for the particular occasion 
to which Mr. Mansfield referred. The appearance of Alexander 
Salvini as Hamlet has aroused much contradictory criticism. 
On the whole, opinion seems to go rather against his performance. 
At the Empire Theatre two English plays have been revived with 
conspicuous success. Liberty Hall, with Mr. W. H. Crompton 
and Miss Viola Allen as Todman and Blanche Chilworth, was the 
first; and Sowing the Wind, with Mr. Henry Miller as Mr. 
Brabazon, Mr. W. H. Crompton his bachelor friend, and Miss 
Viola Allen Rosamund, was the second. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Mr. Irvine, it is clear, has no thought of relaxing his efforts to obtain 
official recognition of acting as one of the arts. Presiding the other day at 
a meeting in Paddington to further the Siddons Memorial scheme, he said 
one or two things that are not without significance. Even in this 
enlightened age, he pointed out, it was alleged that the actor’s work closed 
with the closing of his tomb. The gathering before him was an eloquent 
proof to the contrary. Good work never died, but sent on its influence 
from age to age. Now and then they were told that the actor created 
nothing. Sometimes, however, he put into the written words a soul of 
which the author never dreamt. Though Sarah Siddons belonged to a 
calling which was then, even more than it was now, under an official ban, 
she helped to make the name of England illustrious throughout the world. 


Mr. BEERBOHM TREE reopened the Haymarket on May 2 with a revival of 
John-a-Dreams. With two important exceptions, the cast was practically 
the same as before, Mr. Tree himself repeating his effective performance of 
the dreamy opium-drinking hero of Mr. Haddon Chambers’s clever but 
unequal play. Mrs. Patrick Campbell being occupied elsewhere, Mrs. Tree 
appeared for the first time as Kate Cloud. That the part in her hands 
loses something of the significance and subtle distinction assigned to it by 
Mrs. Campbell must be admitted ; nevertheless, the rendering furnished by 
the new exponent possesses excellent points, and is distinguished through- 
out by acute intelligence, womanly tenderness, and sympathetic insight. 
Miss Lily Hanbury, meanwhile, has been promoted to the place previously 
filled by Miss Janette Steere. The change is hardly an improvement, Miss 
Hanbury, neither by temperament nor appearance, being entirely suited to 
the character. 


Mr. BEERBoHM TREE having exercised his right to claim the services of 
Mrs. Patrick Camphell, the part of the Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith has now 
been assigned to Miss Olga Nethersole. In assuming a character so 
intimately associated with her gifted predecessor, Miss Nethersole set 
herself a task of no slight difficulty. If she can scarcely be said to have 
satisfied all requirements, she has at least proved herself an actress of 
considerable resource and power. In many respects her reading differs 
from Mrs. Campbell’s. The more marked the divergence, however, the less 
convincing is her delineation. The new Mrs. Ebbsmith is a creature of 
stronger passions, of less self-control than before, while the rendering is 
disfigured by an excess of facial expression and of meaningless gesture 
which is apt at times to border upon the ludicrous. Miss Nethersole’s per- 
formance, in short, is as strikingly theatrical as Mrs. Campbell’s was 
superbly natural. It makes no pretensions to subtlety, and possesses few 
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of those fine qualities which serve to mark the difference between an artist 
of genius and one of talent. So undisciplined are her motions, that one 
instantly recognises the appropriateness of the title of “Mad Agnes” con- 
ferred upon her at an earlier stage of her career. At the same time it is 
difficult to believe that a woman so self-absorbed could ever have won and 
held the affections of a pitiful egoist like Lucas Cleere. All things con- 
sidered, Mr. Pinero’s remarkable play can hardly be said to have gained by 
the accession of Miss Nethersole to the rank of heroine, although we are 
quite prepared to acknowledge the vigour, stage-knowledge, and histrionic 
ability displayed by the latest representative of the character. 


MAapDAME BERNHARDT’ season in Paris closed about the beginning of last 
month, and before she arrived in London she played in Brussels and 
Antwerp. At the end of next month she will go to spend her holiday at 
an old, ruined castle on the coast of Brittany, “‘ where,” it is stated, “she 
hopes to lead the life of a barbarian with at most two servants, and with 
no more clothes than a peasant woman would need.” She goes across to 
America in October, and will not be back in Europe until next spring. It 
is a cause of great regret to all playgoers that she has not yet produced 
her version of the Second Mrs. Tanqueray. She would be well advised to 
let her London audiences see what she makes of Mr. Pinero’s ill-fated 
heroine. It would be rather curious and most interesting if Madame 
Bernhardt were to be at Daly’s playing Paula, while Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
is appearing at the Haymarket in the character of Fédora. 


THE Russian Government, thanks to its elaborate system of espionage in 
most parts of the world, is all eyes, all ears. The reason why it lately 
refused to let Madame Modjeska play in St. Petersburg is now fully 
explained. Everything had been arranged for her appearance there, when, 
at Posen, her husband received a copy of the following message :— 

| St. Petersburg, April 5, 1895. 

Please inform Madame Helena Modjeska at once that her proposed per- 
formances in St. Petersburg have been forbidden, and that her journey 
hither would, therefore, be useless. 

GENERAL von WAHL, 
Chief of Police. 


On inquiry it appeared that Madame Modjeska had said unflattering 
things of Russia at a social gathering in Chicago, while the World’s Fair 
was going on. “So,” she writes toa friend, “the great Empire of Russia 
is afraid of Modjeska. I begin to think that I am very powerful. The 
loss of estimated profits amounts to 30,000 roubles. The worst of it is 
that I cancelled other engagements in Austria and Germany on account of 
this tour. lf we were subjects of ‘ Holy Russia,’ as they call their country, 
we should have been in Siberia now.” It is more than suspected that the 
spy in this case had been one of the actress’s guests at dinner. 

THE young Tsar is very fond of music. In 1891, at his request, Miss 
Sybil Saunderson went to St. Petersburg to sing in Hsclarmonde. “At the 
time of my arrival,” she writes, “the Court was still in mourning for the 
Duke of Clarence, and I had the novel experience of singing an entire 
opera to an empty house—empty as far as the public was concerned, for the 
theatres and operas in the city were closed. But the Tsar and his family 
occupied the royal box and the Grand Dukes and Duchesses the orchestra 
stalls. This was my audience. I found the sensation of a curtain rising on 
an empty opera house strange, to say the least. However, chorus, orchestra, 
and all else were complete, and the. whole passed off iu a satisfactory 
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manner. The future performances were for the public, as the period of 
mourning soon came to an end. In the middle of the performance word was 
brought me by the manager—a nobleman of high rank fills this office in the 
Imperial Opera—that I was requested to visit the chief box. When I 
entered thé Tsar rose to meet me, and he talked delightfully for ten or 
fifteen minutes. I was introduced to the Imperial family, after which I 
resumed my part in the play.” 


Mr. JEFFERSON, who is making yet another most successful tour in the 
United States, has made a suggestion by no means unworthy of considera- 
tion. Lecturing at the Yale Art School last month on the relations of art 
and acting, he strongly condemned the practice at the colleges of presenting 
farcical comedies and burlesques, and urged his hearers to occupy them- 
selves with piays “of substance and dignity.” It may, however, be argued 
that when college students act they do so primarily, if not exclusively, for 
the sake of amusement. 


SomE interesting things about W. G. Wills and his work were lately said 
by Mr. Alfred Calmour to an enterprising interviewer from the .Vew 
Budget. The Lyceum Don Quixote, it would seem, was written about 1887. 
Pettitt at that time intended to write a burlesque for the Gaiety on the 
subject. Wills, thinking that the burlesque would spoil the chances of the 
drama, asked him to abandon the idea, which he readily did. An excellent 
painter, Wills received commissions for portraits of several members of 
the Royal Family, and might have made even more money by his brush 
than than he did by his pen. He could never take the Court with becom- 
ing seriousness. “One day, for example, he received a Royal summons to 
Windsor. We had arranged to dine together that evening at Richmond, 
and Wills sent a note to say that he had a previous engagement.” That, 
however, did not entirely end his relations with Royalty. Princess Louise 
understood and liked him, and frequently went to his studio in Fulham 
Road. Anyone who would not cry over Olivia, she remarked, would com- 
mita murder. Wills generally had sutticient money for his needs, but was 
not the sort of man to save. He was eminently unpractical, though now 
and then he succeeded in taking occasion by the hand. “A bailiff managed 
to gain entrance to his studio. Wills at once compelled the poor man to sit 
for a figure in his picture of Danton going to execution. As this figure 
occupied a kneeling position, with his head well forward and his hands tied 
behind his back, I fancy Wills had more fun for those few hours than the 
bailiff.” 

Miss Brenpa Grsson, who has recently been engaged by Mr. Irving to 
play the ingénues at the Lyceum and in the next American tour, has been 
on the stage only five years, but asa member of the Brough-Boucicault com- 
pany has had much good experience in Australia. Her chief successes were 
made as Sweet Lavender in Mr. Pinero’s play, and as Lucy Preston in The 
Silver Shield. Miss Gibson comes of good theatrical family. Her mother, 
“Miss Romer,” is now a favourite actress of “ character” women in 
Australia, whose other daughter, Miss Fanny Brough, is Miss Gibson’s half- 
sister. 

WHEN the unfortunate Delia Harding was withdrawn after a run of only 
a few weeks, Mr. Comyns Carr decided to wait until he had Mr. Pinero’s 
promised comedy before he made another venture. Until September, then, 
the Comedy Theatre will be in other hands. It is good news that Miss 
Winifred Emery will make her reappearance in Mr. Pinero’s play, which 
will also contain good parts for Miss Rose Leclercq, one of the most enter- 
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taining comedy actresses on the English stage, for Mr. Cyril Maude, and for 
Mr. Leonard Boyne. After Mr. Pinero, Mr. Sydney Grundy will supply 
Mr. Carr with a new piece. 

Mr. Comyys Carr’s sub-tenants, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome and Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts, are making their first venture as theatrical managers. The 
former has plenty of practical, working experience of the stage, having 
gained it both as actor and as playwright. One of his earliest and most 
amusing books, On the Stage and Of, tells of his experiences as a player at 
a theatre on the Surrey side and in the provinces. 


Mr. AND Mrs Frep Terry go to America with Mr. Hare next autumn. 


Durine Mr. Alexander’s next provincial tour Mr. Esmond will take over 
the St. James’s Theatre, there to produce a piece of hisown. His wife, 
Miss Eva Moore, is to be in the cast. 


Rumovr says that Mr. Arthur Bourchier is likely to be the next notable 
addition to the ranks of actor-managers in London, and that he will make 
a start in the autumn of this year. He will then have an opportunity of 
producing his version of Monsieur le Directeur, the Paris Vaudeville success, 
of which we have heard so much. He is also credited with having given 
Mr. Zangwill a commission to write him an original comedy. If Mr. Zang- 
will can do as well in a three or four-act play as he has done in the two 
duologues with which he has already enriched the drama of the day, his 
comedy ought to be well worth producing. Threepenny Bits, given for the 
first time at a Garrick matinée last month, is one of the smartest little 
pieces that have been played for some time. Miss Violet Vanbrugh will, of 
course, be associated with her husband in his scheme of management, as she 
was in the acting of this little “ tragic comedy” ; and in another play, which 
Mr. Bourchier has bought from Mr. F. Frankfort Moore—a one-act piece 
founded on an incident in the life of Kitty Clive—there is a capital part for 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh. Mr. Bourchier should start his career as manager 
(or rather continue it, for he had a short experience of management at the 
St. James’s some few years ago, when he played in an adaptation of Préte- 
mot ta Femme), under very favourable auspices. 


Many playgoers would go a long way to see Mr. Edward Terry as 
a rival to Mr. Forbes Robertson in a serious part. They might have 
enjoyed this novel sight if they had been at the “amateur” theatricals 
given by the local habitation of the Primrose League at Bromley, Kent, 
one night about the beginning of May. <A “Mr. E. H. Alderson” was down 
on the bill to appear as Robert in Dream Faces (Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
played the part at the Garrick a few years ago), and as Sir Jeremy Joles 
in The Duchess of Bayswater & Co. “How good for an amateur !” said 
several amateur critics ; and then it leaked out afterwards that the “ clever 
amateur” was no other than the proprietor of the little theatre in the 
Strand, the genial comedian who has been making us laugh for the past 
twenty years or more. 

Ir the Pall Mall Gazette is not intended to be a comic paper, it may be 
congratulated on the fact that young Mr. G.S. Street has ceased to be its 
dramatic critic, however much the Green Room Club may miss the fine 
entertainment afforded it by some of his writings in thisway. He supplied 
a curious example of a round peg in a square hole. Not long ago, it will 
be remembered, the Pall Mall Gazette asserted that intelligent persons 
“refrained from the theatre”—an absurd misstatement on the face of it 
—and threatened to be “ quite angry” with Mr. Webster if he did not tone 
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down his style. In the New Review for May, Mr. Street is good enough to 
inform us why he gave up dramatic criticism. “I found,” he says, “that 
six weeks exhausted my endurance. The impossibility of avoiding frequent 
repetition of the same ideas annoyed one’s vanity, and one lost little by 
little the childish enjoyment of the footlights. And then one had to sit out 
the play.” Looking to such a want of sympathy with the drama, we renew 
our congratulations to the Pall Mall Gazette on Mr. Street’s withdrawal. 


Mr. J. E. Dopson, a genuine stage artist, is again in London, but will 
return to AmericainJuly. ‘“ During the past season,” the Vew York Mirror 
remarks, “he has added nightly to his popularity with playgoers of the 
discriminating kind by his admirable characterization in The Bauble Shop, 
the Masqueraders, and John-a-Dreams. The parts have not been such as to 
reveal the full scope of his fine art, but his excellent and finished treat- 
ment has dignified them.” 

THE tragic series of occurrences which has resulted in the temporary, if 
not permanent, disappearance of an entertainment that for forty years has 
added not a little to the gaiety of London is made the subject of Mr. 
David Williamson’s interesting volume entitled Zhe German Reeds and 
Corney Grain, just published by Messrs. Innes and Co. Mr. Williamson 
does not pretend to give an exhaustive history of that popular institution 
from its inception to its close ; but for all that his book is full of attractive 
matter, which at some future period may well serve as basis for a more 
ambitious biographer to found a completed record on. From various 
sources Mr. Williamson has collected a number of characteristic anecdotes 
relating to Mr. Grain, while Mr. Malcolm Watson is able from personal 
knowledge to supply an interesting chapter on the composition and 
rehearsal of the pieces which formed the “first parts” of the entertain- 
ment. 


Tue dramatic profession does not fare very badly on the whole in the 
latest edition of Men and Women of the Time, which has just been issued 
by Messrs. Routledge. The sketch of Mr. Irving’s career occupies just 
over a page ; Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft have about as much between them ; 
and the majority of the best-known players in England, America, and 
France are at any rate mentioned. There are a few glaring omissions, 
notably Mr. Hare, Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Madame Réjane, Herr Ludwig 
Barnay, and Mrs. John Wood. Of not one of these is there a single word 
of notice. Surely, too, if Mr. J. T. Grein and Mr. William Poel (excellent 
men, no doubt, in their way, but hardly of world-wide reputation) are 
deemed worthy of a place in the book, room might have been found for 
Miss Marion Terry, Mr. George Grossmith, Mr. W. 8. Penley, and several 
others whose names do not occur. 

But even if the choice made among the many candidates whose con- 
flicting claims for admission had to be weighed were unexceptionable, yet 
there would still be room for criticisms on the ground that the achieve- 
ments of many of those who are included might have been brought a good 
deal more “up to date.” Thus, in the case of Mr. Comyns Carr, no mention 
at all is made of his tenancy of the Comedy Theatre, although it has now 
lasted for quite eighteen months. Mrs. Bancroft’s appearance as Lady 
Franklin in Money is entirely ignored. Walker, London, is said to have 
been Mr. Toole’s “ most recent success ”—the Best Man having apparently 
escaped altogether the compiler’s notice. In the life of M. Pailleron the 
production of Cabotins/ receives no notice, although it took place at least 
a year ago. The production of Zhe Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith is chronicled 
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in Mr. Pinero’s biography, which is exceedingly creditable ; but, on the 
other hand, Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s latest “creation” is stated to have 
been the heroine in John-a-Dreams. It was hardly necessary to put 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt as Madame Damala among the D’s, and 
although she produced Gismonda six months ago, and has given two or 
three new pieces since then, that occasion is set down as her latest 
appearance in a new part. A little more care and revision by someone 
well acquainted with the dramatic history of recent times would have 
added to the value of the book from a theatrical point of view. Still it 
might have been worse. 

WHERE, by the way, has the Dramatic List gone? A new edition of this 
work would be very useful. A well-written and carefully-compiled 
theatrical year-book, too, ought to reward any enterprising publisher who 
would undertake its preparation. Something that should combine the 
best features of the Hra Almanack, the Dramatic List, and Mr. Archer's 
annual volume of criticisms would be sure of a large sale. 


MoDERN criticism has been inclined to deny to Euripides the same high 
place as a dramatist as is conceded to his great fore-runners schylus and 
Sophocles. That he was a poet of genius is hardly questioned, but he 
has come to be regarded as a powerful writer, who, while he could defy 
criticism in single scenes and passages, had no power of constructing a 
whole play ; who was, in fact, to use Mr. Swinburne’s word, a “ botcher,” 
and by no means a supreme dramatic artist. Dr. Verrall’s book Euripides 
the Rationalist, published by the Cambridge University Press, is written 
with the object of showing modern criticism to be altogether at fault. 
The author contends—and his position demands that his thesis shall be at 
any rate carefully examined—that Euripides wrote all his plays with the 
object and for the set purpose of undermining the popular belief in the 
truth of the legends upon which they are founded. He was, in short, 
according to Dr. Verrall’s view, a rationalist endeavouring by a subtle 
and skilfully-contrived means to destroy the faith in the stories of Hellenic 
mythology of those who witnessed his plays at the religious festivals where 
they were performed. Thus he hinted clearly enough that Alcestis never 
really died and rose from the dead, but that she merely recovered from a 
swoon, whilst Ion, the reputed child of Apollo, was a foundling and the 
subject of an ingenious piece of deceit on the part of the Delphic priestess ! 
The view is novel certainly, and it is most brilliantly set forth. No 
student of the classical drama can fail to appreciate fully Dr. Verrall’s 
learning and ingenuity, even if, upon calm consideration, he be not entirely 
convinced by them. 

RUBINSTEIN is described by Freund as rather taciturn. One night a 
Scotch friend of his, whom he liked very much, went home with him after 
a concert at Glasgow. Both sat down to tea and cigarettes, and as mid- 
night struck they had not yet exchanged aword. Finally the guest risked 
a bold and novel question : “Do youlike Beethoven? ” Rubinstein emptied 
his cup and said, softly: “Beethoven good’, Half an hour later came 
another question. “ And how do you like Wagner?” to which Rubinstein, 
throwing away a cigarette: “ Wagner—not good.” Having exhausted his 
stock of inquisitiveness, the Scotch friend of the Russian pianist got up to 
bid his host a pleasant rest. ‘Stay yet, my friend,” said Rubinstein. “I 
like your conversation.” And both remained still drinking tea and 


smoking cigarettes in profound silence until three a.m. struck, when they 
parted. 
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Has Herr Humperdinck, the composer of Hénsel und Gretel, utilized 
genuine folk-tunes? According to Freund, the opening song of the opera 
is, both words and music, the old Bradenburg folk-song “ Suse, liebe Suse,” 
which will be found in Litolf’s collection ; the witch’s air is the “ Ringel- 
tanz,” which is known throughout Germany ; and Gretel’s little song, at the 
opening of the wood scene, is the well-known German nursery song “ Es 
Steht ein Mann im Wald.” 


“My recollections of Mendelssohn’s playing,” says Madame Schumann, 
“are among the most delightful things in my artistic life. It was to me a 
shining ideal, full of genius and life, united with technical perfection. It 
never occurred to me to compare him with virtuosi. Of mere effects of 
performing he knew nothing—he was always the great musician, and in 
hearing him one forgot the player and revelled in the full enjoyment of the 
music. He carried one with him in the most incredible manner, and his 
playing was always stamped with beauty and nobility. In his early days 
he had acquired the perfection of technique, but latterly, as he often told 
me, he hardly ever practised ; and yet he surpassed everyone.” 


STIMULATED by the movement for the erection of a memorial to Mrs 
Siddons in London, the people of Brecon now propose to commemorate in 
a similar way the fact that their town was the great actress’s birthplace. 
A small tablet is affixed to the house in which she was born; but Brecon 
has determined to supplement this meagre record by putting up a statue 
of her. This is also the form which the Paddington memorial is now 
expected to take—a statue of marble on the Green facing the Harrow-road 
Up to the present about £150 has been subscribed, but the committee hope 
that the sum at their disposal may be increased to much more substantial. 
proportics by means not only of donations from individuals, but also of 
the proceeds of various performances which are being organized in aid of 
the fund. Amongst the subscribers are several members of the Siddons 
.and Kemble families, the Duke of Westminster, the Dean of Hereford, Mr. 
Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Toole, Mr. Hare, Mr. Pinero, 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Daly, Lady Martin 
Miss Helen Faucit), Madame Antoinette Sterling), and Mrs. Sarah Lane. 


Mr. J. B. Howarp, so long and so honourably associated with theatrical 
management in Edinburgh, died on the 16th May, at the age of fifty-four. 
An Irishman by birth, he yet identified his name with distinctively Scotch 
characters, such as Rob Roy and Roderick Dhu. He was one of Mr. 
Irving’s old friends, and was often to be seen in the stalls on memorable 
first and last nights at the Lyceum. 

Wits the single exception of the City of Pleasure, there is no provincial 
production of sufficient importance to note this month. Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ 
new drama is anadaptation of Gigolette, which it follows pretty closely. It 
is a strong, sensational, melodramatic piece, and is admirably acted 
by Mr. Robert Pateman, Mrs. Pateman, and their company. The 
Daily Post, of Birmingham, where the play was brought out on April 22, 
says : “ Mr. Sims, in response to a hearty call, appeared before the curtain 
and made a graceful little speech. It was manifest that all present were 
delighted to greet a man who, as poet, story-teller, dramatist, and journalist, 
has amused and delighted us for many years.” 

Tue Northern Whig gives us an interesting anecdote of Edmund Kean, 
as related by the late Mr. Leonard. It is connected with a performance at 
Belfast, in 1830, of Richard III. “ At the rehearsal Mr. Kean came to the 
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theatre about the end of the third act. He gave a few general directions, 
and inquired, ‘Who is my Richmond?’ I was at once introduced to the 
great tragedian, who asked me whether I was a good fencer. I replied 
that I was tolerably proficient. Fearing [ might embarrass him in our 
fight, I requested him to rehearse the business. His reply was—‘ Have you 
pluck? If so, hit me if you can, and don’t be afraid. I shall not touch 
you, though my sword may come within an inch of your body. Our 
weapons were not the broadsword at present used, but the small sword, 
with which Kean wasa perfect adept. With all the fervour of a young 
actor I made a perfect and most vigorous onslaught as Richmond. After 
some well-directed defence he retired to the upper entrance (right hand), 
when suddenly, throwing a fierce expression into his face, he said, ‘Look 
out now,’ and attacked me carte and tierce with such rapidity and force 
that I was compelled to give way, and he regularly pinned me up to the 
wing (left hand). Then, throwing an inexpressibly comic ]ook into that 
part of his face hidden from the audience, said, ‘ Now, you beggar, I have 
you.’ The effect upon the house was marvellous; but I was utterly 
exhausted. I was quite unable to repeat the last speech of Richmond, and 
the curtain fell, leaving the numerous audience to refer to the original text 
for the wicding-up of the Wars of the Roses.” 


THERE was little fear that the second production of 7annhéduser in Paris 
would lead to such scenes as disgraced the Opera House on the occasion of 
the first performance of the work in 1861. Nevertheless, due precautions 
were taken to guard against any attempts to deny the opera a fair hearing, 
The Figaro explained “le grand nombre de redingotes sur des pantalons 
gris clairs qu’on pouvait voir se promener dans les coulisses de l’Opéra parmi 
les habits noirs” by stating that some doubt was felt as to how T’annhéiuser 
would be received by “une partie du public.” Several anonymous letters 
were received, it appears, by the Prefect of Police, threatening that “le 
beau tapage d’il y atrente ans” would be renewed. Hence the “ mobilisation 
policiére 4 lintérieur de l’Opéra,” which the Figaro thought “un peu trop 
apparente.” The disturbances in 1861 (to be quite correct, the Figaro 
should have said thirty-four years ago instead of thirty), were mainly due, 
so it became known afterwards, to a cabal against the great composer, into 
which the members of the Jockey Club entered with singular zest. There 
were other reasons, too, for the unfavourable reception of the opera—the 
fact, for instance, that Wagner had received an invitation from the Emperor 
to produce it in Paris, while many French composers were endeavouring in 
vain to obtain a hearing for their works, and that during the rehearsals he 
managed to get himself disliked by nearly everybody with whom he came 
in contact. But it was a private quarrel that really brought to the affair 
to a head. The Princess Metternich was Wagner’s patron, and was 
particularly anxious that the performance of what was then, and still is by 
many people considered, his finest work should be a great success. Some- 
how or other, she had managed to incur the dislike of several leading 
members of the club, and they determined to thwart her and “ guy the 
show,” to use a technical stage phrase. The opportunity of the disturbers 
came in the first act. When the pack of hounds was brought on to the 
stage, loud “tally-ho’s” came from the Jockey Club box. Of course the 
dogs began to bark furiously, and the scene soon became one of great 
confusion. Curiously enough, the Charivari a few weeks before had in a 
cartoon poking fun at Wagner for insisting upon so many rehearsals, 
represented him as demanding “six weeks more preparation because the 
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dogs would insist upon barking flat.” It was not their being out of tune 
that spoiled the performance, but the fact that, instead of remaining, as 
they were meant-to do, persone mute, they were excited by the’ hunting 
cries, and made to drown the voices of the singers with their deep baying. 


Certainly the number of rehearsals in 1861 was very large, No fewer ragr 


164 were held ; 73 with a piano, 45 for the chorus, 27 for: the principals, 4 
“ scene rehearsals,” and 14 “répétitions générales.” This time the opera was 
thoroughly well prepared, but without the expenditure upon it of quite so 
many months of toil. The mounting of the piece was attended to with the 
utmost care, a sum of £10,000 being spent upon it with excellent results. 


Gustav Freytac, the well-known German author, who died the other 
day, was born in 1816. For the last’ thirty years he had devoted himself 
almost exclusively to novel writing, but in his earlier years he achieved 
very considerable success asa dramatist. Die Valentine and Graf Waldemar, 
two of his earliest plays, are still popular in Germany. The latter, how- 
ever, was received with scant favour when it was performed in, London 
last season by a German company. 


Gustav von Moser, the veteran German dramatist, recently completed 
his seventieth year, and his birthday was celebrated in Berlin by the per- 
formance of no fewer than seven of his pieces. Formerly an officer, he has 
been the first to put the German soldier on the stage in a realistic fashion. 
In one piece after another he has drawn all grades of the army, from the 
Field-Marshal down to the recruit, until his collected plays form a kind of 
military panorama. . Every lover of the drama in England will join in 
hoping that the author of the original of 7he Private Secretary may long 
be spared to us. 


Herr HuMPERDINCK’s new opera is called The Wolf and the Seven Lambs. 
Like Hénsel und Gretel, it is founded on a children’s story, which has been 
thrown into dramatic form by his sister, Frau Wette. 


Mr. RicHarD MANSFIELD is nothing if not a man of ideas. His latest 
innovation has been to announce that the first two performances of his new 
piece, The King of Peru, will be “ Press rehearsals,” at which the company 
will merely read their parts. What the object of giving these curious 

entertainments is no one seems quite to know. The proposal has not been 
well received. The American critics say it is bad enough to be obliged to 
go to see every new piece that is brought out ; and that if, besides attending 
premitres, they are to be made to sit through long, dreary readings of plays 
before the actors know their lines or have invented their “business,” life 
will be unbearable. 


Ir is reported in New York that Madame Melba is about to marry M. 
Adamowsky, the young violinist. Whether she will be with the Abbey 
and Grau Opera Company next season is not yet known. 


M. MAvREL gave a farewell dinner at the St. James Hotel last month to 
his fellow-members of the Metropolitan Opera House Company. He sat 
at the head of the table, with Madame Melba on one side and Madame 
Emma Eames on the other. The two prima donnas are now reconciled. 
Madame Eames injured her hand severely on her way back to New York, 
after the recent tour of the company, and one of the first notes of condo- 
lence she received, it is said, was from Madame Melba, 
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